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O most of the world the fantastic adventure of Rudolf Hess 
T would be incredible if it were not a fact. Literally like 
abolt from the blue the deputy leader of the Nazi Party, Hitler's 
right-hand man, the fidus Achates of his epic career, descends 
upon our island a visitant from a hostile and mysterious world, 
seeking sanctuary among his country’s enemies. His pheno- 
menal arrival is one of those rare startling events in history which 
ina lightning flash reveal or half reveal something of the 
passions and dark forces of personality which lurk behind the 





surface of great events and transform the prose into significant 
tragedy. The news of so sensational an event catches unawares 
the Nazi propagandists who in distracted haste issue contradic- 
tory reports now announcing that Hess is insane, the victim of 
hallucinati: a consultant of “hypnotists and astrologers,” 
now that he is bent on a clandestine plan for concerting peace. 
By what means can they account to Germany and the world 
for the fact that the man who controlled the day-by-day work- 
ing of the Nazi party-machine, who publicly decorated Nazi 
industrialists on May 1st and sat beside Hitler at the Reichstaz 
meeting on May 4th, faced the perils of a lonely flight to 
Scotland on May 1oth and is now a refugee in Britain ? 

We may dismiss at once the excuse that Hess is insane. The 
‘kill with which he planned his exit, the preserice of mind with 
which he manipulated the machine and contrived his landing, 
and the British doctors’ report are conclusive evidence that this 
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is no exploit of a madman. His action, on the contrary, reveals 
resolute determination to shape his course either for self-pre- 
servation or for other ends, in the view of circumstances which 
he knew but which we as yet cannot fully understand. But 
some of the facts are known. There was no man in the whole 
of Hitler’s political career who stood personally closer to him, 
except Roehm, victim of the blood-purge of 1934—a reflection 
which starts trains of thought. It was to him that Hitler dic- 
tated Mein Kampf, and he was implicitly trusted in all matters 
pertaining to the organisation of the party. He is described 
a a retiring and even “shy” man—rare among Nazi leaders 
—lacking in personal ambition, and in popular estimation 
trusted for his integrity. We are told that he had a genuine 
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THE HESS DRAMA 


belief in Nazi doctrines, from which it might seem to follow 
that he was disturbed when Ribbentrop brought off his original 
pact with Soviet Russia, and that, as Dr. Rauschning suggests 
in an article in this issue, he has been disturbed again by more 
recent projects for a rapprochement with Stalin. 

But here we pass into the field of conjecture. And in this 
sphere we are asked to consider whether the Army chiefs, with 
Goering on their side, disturbed by Hitler’s unbridled and 
fantastic ambitions, are planning to remove Ribbentrop and 
Goebbels and Himmler and other sinister influences in the 
party which threaten to lead Hitler to self-destruction. If so, 
on which side was Hess? Or was he torn between the two, and 
in danger from both? Or is it possible that at length he was 
discovering that his idol had feet of clay ? Did he foresec 
that Roehm’s fate would be his own if he waited ? 

To what must be purely conjectural can be added some 
reasonable deductions. All is not well in the inner counsels 
of the Nazi Party. It is deeply divided. It is torn by political 
jealousies, personal ambitions and hatreds, plots and counter- 
plots. Something was about to happen in the party, and Hess 
knew. Something, we may be pretty sure, will happen, though 
it may be that Hess’s sensational flight will alter its character 
and change the balance of power among the gangster-chiefs. 
Moreover, all of the gang are now in fear of what he will say. 
Will he reveal their plans to the British, or will he not ? The 
uncertainty will be scarcely less alarming to them than the fact. 
In any case the world now knows, and Germany knows, that 
this terrific front of the united Totalitarian State, armed, as it 
seemed, physically and morally for war, is a facade, behind 
which lies not the united strength of the Nazi Government but 
faction-fighters, mortally divided, afraid of one another. This is 
what a military dictatorship basing all on the gamble of robber 
war inevitably leads to. We shall not make the mistake of 
supposing that this powerful machine of tyranny and aggression 
will easily crumble. Nor on the other hand shail we make the 
opposite mistake of supposing that it has all the strength it 
pretends to have, or that its will is composed of iron and 
undetermined by human weaknesses and conflicting passions. 








HE situation in Iraq has improved considerably, but it can- 

not yet be regarded as satisfactory. Basra remains quiet, 
and there are no doubt enough Imperial troops there to keep it so, 
the revolutionaries have withdrawn out of range of Habbaniyah, 
the important post at Rutbah has been recaptured. But Rashid 
Ali, though he has gained no encouragement from any other 
Arab country, has not so far been displaced. His emissary is 
still at Ankara intriguing with Germans and perhaps Russians. 
Baghdad appears still to be in revolutionary hands. Stalin mean- 
while has given himself the malicious pleasure of “ recognising 
Iraq.” Whether that implies a deliberate recognition of the 
Rashid régime is doubtful, but the moment for according a 
recognition which was said to have been sought months ago 
was clearly enough chosen with intention. Though there is as 
yet no evidence of German aeroplanes or troops in Iraq there 
is plenty of evidence that the Germans are seeking permission 
from Vichy to use airfields in Syria—which is halfway from the 
Greek islands to Iraq. The need for suppressing disaffection 
in Iraq immediately is therefore as urgent as ever. The recurrent 
intimation that “the situation in Iraq is unchanged” is dis- 
quieting. The situation in Iraq still needs to be changed 
radically. Mr. Eden’s statement that both the R.A.F. and the 
Imperial forces there are being rapidly reinforced justifies some 
confidence that it will be. One sign of stability would be the 
return of the Regent, with proof of popular support. 


The European Chess-Board 


Admiral Darlan has had an interview with Hitler, and there 
are rumours that Hitler is to have an interview with Stalin. 
The Vichy Cabinet has approved some agreement, the terms 
of which are still undisclosed, with Hitler. There are 
rather persistent rumours that General Franco has at last agreed 
to the passage of German troops through Spain and _ less 
confident rumours that Marshal Pétain has refused to agree 
to the passage of German troops through Vichy France (which 
is, in any case, not essential to Hitler, since he controls the 
West Coast of France right down to the Spanish frontier). 
There is definite information of an interview between Admiral 
Leahy and Marshal Pétain, and it is not difficult to conjecture 
what kind of representations the American Ambassador made 
on the general situation. That is a rough picture of the present 
complications of European diplomacy. The Germans are 
undoubtedly exercising all possible pressure in every European 
capital. What our own diplomacy is doing to counteract them 
in centres like Moscow and Madrid must be left to the imag- 
ination. It can only be hoped that more is happening than 
meets the eye. Regarding Russia in particular, we have no 
reason to take satisfaction in the present arms-length relation- 
ship. Mr. Eden would be well-advised to disregard both pre- 
judice and petty consideration of prestige in an attempt to 
alter it. If the Germans are left to make all the running, we 
need not be surpris¢d if they win the race. Stalin is unlikely to 
go to war with Germany unless he is attacked by her, but it 
might well be possible to convince him of the unwisdom of 
giving her active assistance. 


A Plan for India 


Ir an important article on a later page Sir George Schuster, 
who was for six years a very successful Finance Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, makes definite proposals for a 
way of treating the present deadlock in India. It will be seen 
that in essentials his plan resembles closely that set forth by 
Mr. Arthur Moore, Editor of the Statesman, in The Spectator 
of May 2nd, though Sir George points out justly the difficulty 
—and the needlessness—of cutting out the British Parliament 
and making the Indian Executive responsible directly to the 
Crown. What is immediately imperative is to associate India 
far more closely and far more widely with the war-effort, not 
merely, nor even primarily, for the sake of the war-effort, 
but in the hope and confidence that out of an expanded and 
increasing c®-operation in practical matters would emerge 
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a solution of the problem of permanent relationship, 4g bw of 
mittedly, less could be immediately offered than Congress ; , moment 
demanding, but a generous release of political prisoners m; : mercantile 
go far to meet that difficulty. But the key to the Solution, gf line. The 
to so many other solutions, may be at 10 Downing Stet the Royal 
Sir George Schuster raises the question of a direct address hy fies in qui 
the Prime Minister to India. That is asking a good deal, y, fp ie docket 
Churchill was an implacable opponent of the present Gover fg which is 
ment of India Act, though he loyally abandoned hostility ong, fi serie a 
the measure was law. That would make a liberal approach National | 
by him to India now tenfold more effective, and he js nor ted i 
the man to be fettered by past utterances made in a quite fy essen of 
different situation. There may be the opportunity here for , Reset 
supreme stroke of leadership and faith. to ships 2 
re prevel 
Haile Selassie’s Plan tal Work 
The Emperor Haile Selassie has given to a Times special » 7 
correspondent a notable statement of the ambitions he entertig, res 
for the development of Ethiopia, which shows how much te! — 
thought he has already devoted to the future administration ay oxathe 
policy of his country. In the sphere of foreign affairs, he cop. 7 P bis 
siders Abyssinia as a State at war with all Britain’s enemig - t 
He looks forward to collaboration with the British Goven. — if 
ment and British territories in Africa, and he proposes to ope; . 
roads for the development of trade between Abyssinia and the 
Sudan. In domestic policy his ideal for his country js » Educa 
enable it to become a democracy on the model of Great Britain Follov 
and he will summon a democratic Parliament as soon as pos ff of form 
sible. But he is fully aware of the fact that Abyssinia has tional a¢ 
long way to go before it can live the life of a developed ff Ramsbo 
democratic State. Feudalism is still deeply ingrained, and § for some 
to break this down he must strengthen the central govem. § which v 
ment by building up a regular army and a trained police-for, § indicate 
He assured his interrogator that his mind -was set upon the § s000 2s 
education of his people, agricultural development, and social § 1g¢ ' 1 
welfare. These, he considers, are essential to real democracy, aion-sc 
and, indeed, real independence. His country is fortunate in § syste™. 
restarting its independent life under so enlightened and bene. § educati 
volent a monarch. The Be 
training 
A Month’s Losses at Sea at inter 
That the battle of the Atlantic is now being fought in it — 
utmost intensity, and that our counter-attack has a long wa ane 
to go before we can begin to speak of victory, is shown by the arg 
shipping losses for the month of April. These totalled 488,144 eres 
tons, of which 293,089 tons were British. It is true that The 8) 
allowance must be made for the fact that, of these, 187,054 ton be ae 
(largely Greek) were lost in German attacks on Greek port we 
during the recent operations in the Balkans, and may justly be saad 
put in a non-recurrent category, being connected with th 
exceptional circumstances of the Greek campaign. Making this Rem 
allowance we are left with a loss of 301,000 tons in th The 
month, not counting damage done to ships which were abl § % say 
to reach port. Considered in this way—and it is fair treatment § dre: 
—the losses are less than in any month since May of last year. § fr 4! 
The facts show that our counter-offensive is telling, though of am 
they afford no grounds for complacency. If our ships lon of Bri 
continued to be sunk at that rate it would be difficult indeed § © ™ 
to meet the double necessity of importing food and munition § % “ 
to this country and supplying the increasing needs of the arm §— ‘Py 
in the East. But at least the signs are clear that our attack § Count 
on enemy submarines at sea and at their bases is not ineffective, B "°F 
and that the ocean bombers from the air are not getting it al the w 
their own way. In the Indian Ocean a German arms — % b 
merchant cruiser has been sunk and a German supply ship ani foreis 
a captured tanker have been intercepted. Thanks to th W 
damage done by our bombers it is likely to be long befor negli 
the ‘ Scharnhorst ’ and the ‘ Gneisenau ” will be fit to put to sta Brite 
The attacks on Hamburg and other shipyards are striking a *" 
the submarines at the source. All that counts. But the crisis B Sit 
in the battle of the Atlantic still lies ahead. *P 
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A Pool of Seamen 

The monthly returns of losses at sea are the bare statistical 
outline of a situation whose human realities will never for 
; moment be forgotten. Life at sea for all the seamen of the 
mercantile marine is life in the most active part of the front 

. Their work is as essential and as dangerous as that of 
she Royal Navy. Part of the solution of the shipping scarcity 
jes in quickness of turn-round of ships in port—that concerns 
the dockers—and the availability of crews at the right moment, 
which is a matter for seamen. To meet the needs of the 
gevice and of the men a new charter has been devised by the 
National Maritime Board, and its provisions have been incor- 
ted in an Order issued by the Minister of Labour. The 











hk > esence of the scheme lies in the creation of a Merchant Navy 
© for , Reserve Pool of officers and men available for appointment 
to ships and for relief duty in port. On the one hand seamen 
are prevented from leaving their employment under the Essen- 
ial Works Order, and men who have left the sea since 1936 
_ Bae required to register; on the other the men will gain 
petal § aterially by receiving wages while awaiting work, continuity of 
Crtains employment, and longer leave on pay. Thus the mercantile 
Much # narine will now require continuous service, and the men can 
mM and He passed on as required from one ship to another. It is well 
* COt- HF shat this moment should have been chosen for paying atten- 
“Mics, B sion to better welfare-services at sea in this country, and in 
wenn. ports of call abroad. 
Open 
d the 


Educational Advance 

itain | Following the notable example set by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
pos. | of formulating in war-time a long-term programme of educa- 
tional advance, the President of the Board of Education, Mr. 
oped ff Ramsbotham, said on Monday that his officials had been engaged 
and & for some time in formulating proposals for educational planning 
em- | which would soon be available as a basis for discussion. He 
ne. | indicated three main lines of improvement to be adopted as 
the | soon as possible after the war—the raising of the school-leaving 
cial MF age to 15 without exemptions ; the establishment of day continu- 
acy, @ ation-schools ; and the expansion of the secondary-school 
: inf system. It must always be borne in mind that no system of 
ne- § education can be a success unless it is based on good teaching. 
The Board is giving attention to the question of the original 
training and selection of teachers and refresher courses for them 
at intervals. Effective teaching also demands smaller classes and 
adequate buildings and equipment. But it is particularly on the 
subject of secondary education that we want to hear more, 
he | bearing in mind that children of different capacities will need 
different kinds of education, especially after the age of fifteen. 








24 ss. & , ' : 

4. | lhe great Public Schools present thorny problems ; there will 
nx | &¢ great dissatisfaction if places are not found in them for some 
s § Who have started in the elementary schools. Mr. Ramsbotham’s 


| More comprehensive statement is eagerly awaited. 


Remittances to American Hosts 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will surely see the necessity 
k & of saying yes to the question which Mrs. J. R. Rathbone is 
t # addressing to him in the House of Commons. She is asking 
. ff for a relaxation of the present restrictions to permit the sending 
» § of small but regular contributions to American foster-parents 
:§ of British children. Those who are generously acting as hosts 
| ‘© mothers of children should be added, and Canadians as well 
)— 38 citizens of the United States. No money remittance will 
— tepay the kindness of those who have sought to serve this 
country by taking in mothers and children, but it ought to be 
recognised that many who have done so neither realised that 
the war was likely to last so long nor that they themselves would 
be heavily taxed to pay for aid to Britain. The amount of 
foreign exchange involved in small remittances to Americans 
towards the costs they have incurred as hosts would be almost 
negligible. To impose a strain upon the personal relations of 
Britons and Americans just now would be short-sighted in the 
extreme. This is not a moment for pedantic financial purism. 
Sir Kingsley Wood will surely see the wisdom of stretching 
a point. 












The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: —The great debate 
is over, the real debates have not begun, nor have the inquests 


into many questions which are agitating Parliament. I am 
fairly safe in saying that no major problem of modern Govern- 
ment falls neatly into one particular department, certainly not 
Economic Warfare, certainly not supply, certainly not Civil 
Defence. It is therefore quite useless and inappropriate for 
Ministers to come down to the House of Commons and defend 
their departments with elaborate figures, when members are 
anxious to know the facts and help solve the problems. 
. * * * 


What, then, is the remedy? Is our ancient system of proce- 
dure out of date and out of touch with modern demands? The 
people are interested in subjects, not departments, and Parlia- 
ment must somehow vary its procedure, so that statements 
made by Ministers become less departmental apologies, and 
more honest grappling with a problem. Nobody wants to put 
specific Ministers on the mat; everyone wants to come to 
grips with problems which affect the life of the country. As 
I discern the mood of the House of Commons, they will 
insist on a new or modified procedure. Only in this way can 
the House of Commons function; otherwise it might just as 
well let Ministers get on with their jobs, and thrash out their 
difficulties behind closed doors. But experience has proved 
that this is a dangerous course, and that it breeds lack of 
confidence. Indeed, carried to its logical conclusion, it may 
easily mean bottling up Parliament and effective criticism. In 
Germany that process is complete, and perhaps—who knows— 
the final result is the dramatic appearance of Herr Hess on 
enemy soil. 

* * * * 


It would be idle to deny the staggering and stunning effect 
of this almost melodramatic episode in this strangest of all 
wars. On the same night that the buildings of Westminster 
are bombed by the enemy, the deputy-Fiihrer lands in this 
country, slightly bruised, but otherwise completely in his right 
mind. Never was gossip so rife; nothing like it has happened 
before. What should be our attitude, what can be said? There 
are, at any rate, two points of view. The one favours his being 
treated as part of a criminal gang, the other would extract the 
greatest possible use out of his “visit” for propaganda purposes. 
But, of course, at the moment the world is in ignorance. How 
long can it be kept in that state of expectancy? What difference 
will it all make to the progress of the war? Let us remember 
that Hess was in a unique position. As head of the Party 
organisation, a young and vigorous man, athlete, skier and air- 
man, his influence on young Germany was quite different from 
that of Goering, or Goebbels, or Himmler. He must be 
identified with every act of brutality ; this is no time to ignore 
his responsibility for Nazi policy. But he has been little given 
to speeches; he was the shadow and understudy of the Fuhrer 
himself. At-the moment it would be improper to say more, 
but one thing is certain. Much depends on the attitude of 
the British Government. Above all this is a political question; 
it must be handled with supreme wisdom. 

. 7 * * 


At last Mr. Herbert Morrison has decided to reorganise the 
fire-fighting service. This is grossly overdue, and even now 
appears to be a half-measure. After months of letters and 
articles, after a preliminary appointment of Mr. W. S. Morrison 
to superintend fire-defence, Mr. Mabane is to be put in charge 
of a national army of fire-fighters, and Miss Ellen Wilkinson 
is to look after fire-watching. New powers are sought to convert 
the hundreds of local fire-brigades into one great force, with 
common standards and proper leadership. This is, of course, 
a move in the right direction, but fire is only one aspect of 
civil defence. It remains to be seen whether more compre- 
hensive measures will not be wanted. 
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AIR AND FIRE 


O the ordeal which this country is undergoing at home 
two of three elements, air and fire, in their different 
ways, contribute tragically. Attack from the air in the 
last war was almost or quite wholly a matter of high 
explosives. The incendiary had yet to display its deadly 
potentialities. Even in the mass-raids of last September 
high explosive predominated. It is only since the attack 
on the City of London in December that we have realised 
what the fire-danger really is. Even now the realisation 
is not complete. We tend to think in terms of what we 
see—the blackened ruins of little houses and shops, of 
churches and hotels and business centres and blocks of 
flats, in London and other great cities. The damage to the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey and its pre- 
cincts inspires cold anger at the deliberate and purposeless 
vandalism to which the selection of such targets on a 
cloudless moonlight night testifies. We have not calcu- 
lated what the success of the attack by fire is meaning, and 
may yet mean, in terms of munition-factories and shipyards 
and docks and industry generally. Apart from the in- 
calculable loss in terms of life and industrial property, we 
have to face the possibility of an immense and disastrous 
check to our war-effort through the campaign of fire from 
the air. 


Against the fire-peril there must be a twofold defence, 
from the ground and in the air itself. Fires must be pre- 
vented so far as possible, and suppressed as swiftly as pos- 
sible, but the best of all ways of averting the menace is 
to drive the enemy’s aircraft from the skies. That is a 
great deal, perhaps too much, to hope for, but consistent 
progress towards such a consummation is not. The skies 
over Britain have been cleared of the enemy during daylight, 
with exceptions so inconsiderable as simply to demonstrate 
the magnitude of the success. What prospect is there that 
they can be similarly cleared by night? No clear answer 
can be given to that question yet, but the answer that can 
be given today is a great deal more encouraging than any 
that has been justified hitherto. This month’s record of 
victories against the night-bomber goes far beyond anything 
ever achieved before. The outstanding night, of course, was 
Saturday, the night of the great attack on London, when 
33 bombers were definitely known to have been destroyed, 
and it would not be unduly optimistic to assume that at 
least 40 failed to reach home. The important question is 
what proportion of the number of attackers is represented 
by the 33. On that no official information is available, or 
likely to be, but it may be noted that an Associated Press 
(of America) commentator has stated that the loss repre- 
sented about 10 per cent. of the total number of machines 
employed. That may probably be accepted as broadly 
accurate. It may be true also, as the same commentator 
adds, that this is not the first time a 10 per cent. loss has 
been inflicted. If such a proportion could be maintained, 
which would mean that an enemy squadron would be wiped 
out after ten attacks, and that the loss of trained personnel 
would be calamitous, the night-attacks, and with them 
the fire-menace, would shrink to small dimensions. 


We are far from having reached that point yet. Before 
we do reach it we shall no doubt witness a sharper 
differentiation between the results of attacks in the so-called 
moonlight-period and on moonless nights. One fact has 
been already demonstrated. When our fighters can get 
in sight of enemy bombers by night the enemy’s fate is as 
certain as it was long ago shown to be by day. 
Some pilots are possessed of a natural faculty for seeing 
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in the dark, and there are probably more of them than}, 





been discovered yet. But they are a minority. The aye arangen 
pilot must depend on the varied aids to detection whi but is 0 
the research of scientists is evoiving. Increased expe = doubtful 
and more systematic and scientific training Prom should ¢ 
improved results in themselves. If in addition we pl Secunty 
count, as we may, on a steady expansion of pips or perha 
fighting squadrons and a steady development jp x seriousls 
types of night-fighter machines, we are justified 

facing the future with sober confidence. But certainly 9 

with over-confidence. Resource and capacity are no mo 
lacking in the Luftwaffe than in the R.A.F. Our defen: RI 


against the night-bomber may at any moment be counters tt 
by some device which gives the night-bomber protectig 
against the night-fighter. But today the night-fighter, wig 
a record of success for half May far exceeding that for the 
whole of any previous month, gives ground for the belis 
that it may become the deciding factor. In that eveg 
the fire-menace will be on the way to being mastered, 


But that still lies ahead, perhaps far ahead. There ; 
no reason for hoping that we shall escape a repetition ¢ 
the attacks that have ravaged Liverpool and Bristol aj 
Plymouth and London. That being so, the only course j 
to make all the defensive preparations possible, and bette 
preparations than have been made yet. The best defence 
where it means no serious check on productive effor, 
whether personal or industrial, is dispersal, though tha 
in some cases may lay an undue strain on transport. By 
buildings themselves cannot be dispersed, and the only 
defence in their case is to strengthen the fire-fighting 
organisations. That implies not the smallest stint of appre. 
ciation of the courage and devotion the fire-fighters of th 
country, regular and volunteer, have rendered through 
this period not merely of unprecedented but of unimagin- 
able stress. But problems that could hardly har 
been foreseen have arisen, and new plans must be ma 
to cope with them. Fire-fighting is already being conducted 
on a national scale. Brigades are being rushed to cor 
flagrations two hundred miles distant, and, valuable as th 
help they give is, they often find themselves at sea ina 
strange locality of which they know nothing. Their appar 
tus, moreover, may be in use scores of miles away wha 
it is urgently needed at home. It was plain, before Mr 
Morrison made his announcement in the House of Com 
mons on Tuesday, that planning in advance on a nation 
scale, with the necessary regional devolution, is essentid. 
The 1,400 local fire authorities must be integrated into 
or replaced by, a single national system. There must & 
a single administrative head for the whole country ani 
lesser administrative units, on the scale of the Regiond 
Commissioners’ areas, must form the necessary link with 
the local brigades. 


Broadly that is what Mr. Morrison has decided 
and there can be nc doubt that he has decided right. Th 
details of his plan will not be known till the Emergeng 
Bill he has promised is introduced. But from what kt 
said on Tuesday certain facts emerge. The Fire Servic 
is to be organised nationally, and the full-time firemen wil 
be servants of the State, not of local authorities, whid 
means that, like a soldier, they must go at any mometl 
where they are sent. That is as it should be, for toda 
the fire-menace is more immediate than the invasior 
menace, and very man mobilised against it is in @ 
essentials doing a soldier's work. One result of th 
change, it must be assumed, is that the chief officer ¢ 
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every brigade will give his full time to the job. Till re- 
centl¥s even in cities the size of Plymouth, the post has 
sien been combined with that of Chief Constable, an 

ement which may serve under normal conditions 
put is obviously fatal in a crisis like the present. It is 
joubtful, indeed, whether the Home Secretary himself 
should combine his office with that of Minister of Home 
security. The creation of a Home Security Ministry— 
or perhaps of a new Ministry of Civil Defence—should be 
slv considered. However that may be, one matter, 
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RITING last week on the night-bomber I suggested that 

there might be a sudden ieap in the figures of German 
losses, and that after the full moonlight-period was over we 
might be better able to draw conclusions. The full period in 
which moonlight gives effective assistance to our fighters is not 
over yet, but we have had the sudden leap, with Saturday night’s 
3 victims, and considerable discreet optimism seems justified. 























































= In spite of official reticence it seems safe to assume in 
; this case that at least a 10 per cent. toll of the attack was 
here if nen. That will certainly not happen every time. It is more 
tion offf |ikely to happen in the case of a concentrated than of a diffused 
ol ani asault. But if it happens fairly often its deterrent effect— 
urse jy particularly in view of the loss of crews—may be substantial. 
bette And there is an increasing probability of its happening. 
fence fy The training of night-fighter pilots has not yet produced its 
effor, 2! harvest. Some, the “cat s-eyes - men, have a natural 
» the faculty for spotting a bomber without artificial aid, others 
"§ rly on the various devices which inventors are perfecting. 
bu Actually I believe a cat’s-eyes man claims the largest total of 
| onl aight-victories, and an “ instrument-man” the second largest. 
htingt One other enccuraging fact may be noted. German attacks 
Ppt on Britain are not increasing in volume, for all the devastation 
if the wrought last Saturday. British attacks on Germany are—both in 
ough numbers of machines and in weight of bombs. 
agin- - 7 * * 
hare A Canon of Westminster’s experiences last Saturday, with an 
nade instructive climax at Oxford, are worth recording. He began 
icted # the night with his normal duties as air-raid warden. In the 
con course of it he watched various historic buildings blazing, tried 
; the in vain to fight fire in his own house, and saw everything he 
in am possessed (except his car, which was elsewhere) reduced to 
ar shes, saved Westminster Abbey by telephoning desperately to 
hey Salted quarters at 3 in the morning, when all other attempts to 
Mr “cure help had failed owing to the breakdown of _com- 
oy Munications, and subsequently went round his parish visiting 
,§ the scenes of the worst disasters. At 8 o'clock, clad in a sports 
Mf shirt and sodden flannel trousers, he took a celebration in the 
id B SP.G. Chapel in Tufton Street ; still so clad he took the morn- 
M0; # ing service there at 11 ; still so clad he set out in the afternoon 
be by car for Reading to keep an engagement to preach near there, 
imi F and fetched up before nightfall at a relative’s house at Oxford. 
mf Next morning, in that prosperous and bombless city (still so 
ith clad) he set about obtaining a few necessities to start life with 
alresh. On going to one shop to buy a razor he was confronted 
. by a young lady with painted nails behind the counter who, 
' outraged apparently that anyone should suppose the unobtain- 
"Bf 2bie obtainable, fixed the vagrant with a hostile eye and asked 
‘)f icily,““ Are you aware that there is a war on?” He had, in fact, 
i begun to realise that dimly. 
ce * * * * 
Great and enduring as Sir James Fraz2r’s fame as an anthro- 





pologist will be, he deserves to be remembered no less as a 
master of English prose. That could only be demonstrated by 
quotations for which I have no room. But no one who has ever 
tead the first page of “ The Golden Bough,” with its haunting 
Picture of the lake at Nemi where “ at any time of the day, prob- 
ably far into the night, a grim figure might be seen to prowl. 
He was a priest and a murderer, and tke man for whom he 
looked was sooner or later to murder him and hold the priest- 
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that of fire-watching, must be taken up seriously and at 
once. There is disturbing evidence that many buildings, 
left locked and unwatched, were destroyed on Saturday 
because the fire-watching regulations had not been carried 
out. What is needed at present is not so much compul- 
sion, though that may have to be extended, as a few 
prosecutions followed by sharp penalties. The Home 
Secretary’s Bill will have to be discussed in detail when 
it is produced. Meanwhile, the decision to produce it 
will be generally welcomed. It comes none too soon. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


hood in his stead. Such was the rule of the sanctuary "—no 
one who gets as far into Sir James’ classic work as that is ever 
likely to forget the passage. The same is true of another, in 
rather different vein, in which, in his preface to “ Pausanias’ 
Description of Greece,” acknowledging his debt to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he describes “ the tranquil court of an an- 
cient college, where the sundial marks the silent passage of the 
hours, and in the long summer days the fountain plashes drow- 
sily amid flowers and grass; where, as the coming shadows 
deepen, the lights come out in the blazened windows of the 
Elizabethan hall, and from the chapel the sweet voices of the 
choir, blent with the pealing music of the organ, float on the 
peaceful air, telling of men’s eternal aspirations after truth and 
goodness and immortality.” There are those, I know, who 
hold that this verges on the exuberant. I should say it got near 
that, but stopped in time. 
x * * * 

The difficulty about the petrol-allowance is that in the 
matter of the supplementary ration every application ought to 
be decided on its merits. In view of the number involved 
that is hardly possible, or at the best it means that the decision 
must be left to a comparatively subordinate official. An 
indiscriminate all-round cut of 20 or 30 or 40 per cent. now 
would not be equitable. Certain principles at any rate ought 
to be recognised and taken into account. People, for example, 
living in the country at some distance from a town—a dis- 
persal-policy is in accord both with common sense and official 
injunction—have good grounds for their claim, and some 
businesses are more intrinsically important then cthers. Rather 
too much, I think, has been made of cars seen at places like 
Newmarket. A basic allowance permitting 150-200 miles a 
month is statutory, and if people like to use some of it in going 
to races so long as racing in war-time is countenanced they are 
doing what they are entitled to. The basic ration is given for 
any purpose, the supplementary is confined strictly to special 
purposes. But of course the determining factor must be the 
state of our petrol-stocks. 

7 * * * 

The murder of the English language perpetuated around us 
every day is so widespread and so shameless that for the most 
part it goes unremarked. But there are some limits. If freedom 
shrieked when Kosciusko fell “ Janus” may be permitted at 
least a semi-suppressed groan when he comes on the injunction 
“ Study Busology.” Subsequent letterpress indicates that the 
heading is addressed to persons in the habit of travelling by 
omnibus. As an example of perversity in word-making this has 
its points. Someone in France a hundred and twenty years 
or so ago christened a vehicle holding a number of people 
“voiture omnibus ”—“ carriage” (French) “for everyone” 
(Latin). The first word dropped out and the Latin omnibus re- 
mained. It was brought across the Channel, the part of it which 
had a meaning (omni-) dropped, and the completely meaningless 
termination -bus put into daily use. Now to a Latin termin- 
ation made into a principal noun someone tacks a purely Greek 
suffix -ology, and so is born the good Anglo-Saxon “ busology ” 
—to be added to the now familiar “ embus ” and “ debus.” 

* * + * 

Goering, by firing both the Reichstag and the House of 
Commons, has added a double event of some importance to 
his many distinctions. The Capitol next? JANUS. 
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STRATEGY IN POLITICS 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE grand strategy of a State must ultimately be a matter 

of politics, though it will commonly be arrived at by the 
expert advice of the heads of the three services ; but the incur- 
sions that strategy has made into politics recently are not entirely 
intelligible. It is very difficult to understand, for instance, the 
discussion which has arisen in the United States over the state- 
ment that “of the 205 vessels sailing from American ports 
between December 30th and March 31st bound for the United 
Kingdom only eight were sunk.” Even if the figure were true, 
the official records show that during this period the total of 
shipping losses amounted to 1,125,235 tons, and the matter of 
its distribution and of the immunity enjoyed by this or that 
stream of shipping depends upon the value set upon the 
merchandise it was carrying. This, in fact, is a reflection of the 
strategy upon which the Government is fighting the war. The 
great shipping-losses can be interpreted in the amount of food 
lost or in terms of war-material lost on the way to some base 
where it might have had, if not a decisive effect, at least a very 
considerable influence upon actual operations Everyone will 
be happy to believe it was paid for only in the more stringent 
rationing ; but it cannot be doubted that if protection were 
given to the stream of necessary commodities from America it 
was taken away from other necessary imports or from transport 
to the bases. No one can believe that the United States is 
interested in how far we can take in our belts or even how far 
we can restrict military operations while getting on with the 
war. 
A great many years ago Mahan spoke of the tendency to 
interpret “ defence” too narrowly, and the leased naval bases 
apparently were selected by reference to the very paper from 
which this statement is taken, or at least from the body of 
doctrine that it set up. Whether we call this struggle to keep 
open the sea-communications the “ Battle of the Atlantic” or, 
more succinctly and more accurately, “the Battle of Britain ” 
matters little. Esse is prior to agere ; and it is indisputable 
that at this moment we can either live better or fight better but 
we cannot do both at the same time. The shipping-losses, if 
not critical, are at least serious. For the last twelve months 
for which official figures are now available the average monthly 
loss has been, in round numbers, 390,000 tons. In November 
and the next three months the sinkings sank below the average 
by 20,000, 60,000, 60,000 and 60,000 tons respectively ; and 
then for the next two months they rose by 100,000 tons. With 
these facts in mind, it can be recognised that something is being 
cut down considerably ; part is presumably the food sacrificed 
(how happy would most people be to think this was the 
whole of it) and part represents a brake upon our war effort. 

Can anyone doubt that much more might be done if our 
shipping-lanes were quite safe, and the amount of shipping 
plying upon them unlimited? In this matter we are driven back 
upon the basic strategy of the war. Unless the people of 
Britain can be assured the minimum of food to keep them in 
health, and at the same time can import all the war-maténel that 
the United States and the Empire can produce, the war 
threatens to drag on interminably. But, even if both these 
operations were assured, we should have to add a third—the 
ability to transfer troops and matériel to the bases near and 
distant where they can best be used. What we have been driven 
to do is to share out the immunity we can afford over the many 
calls upon it; and if the figures quoted in the United States 
were true the allocation of additional protection would call for 
no criticism ; but it was certainly paid for by pinching in other 
directions. 

A second direction in which strategy made an incursion into 
politics was the appeal to transfer priority of manufacture from 
aeroplanes to tanks. This is much more intelligible but less 
defensible. Even the most conventional soldier goes no farther 
in his misunderstanding of the air-arm than to insist that it 
can “destroy but not occupy”; but he would be compelled 


to say that, in the existing situation, the tank can do Neithe, 
The aeroplane can at least destroy. There is no frontier tha 
protects against invasion from the air. Whereas we are throw, 
back on the strategic defensive on land, we can continue and 
develop the strategic offensive from the air. Tanks are, 
course, necessary ; and this is thoroughly well recognised noy 
or it never will be. But whereas the tacticai and strategicd 
effect of the tank are well known, the full, unremitting anj 
overwhelming offensive from the air has yet to be tried oy, 
It may appear to be paradoxical to set down such a propos}ing 
when we have before our eyes the effects of the German bomb. 
ing-attacks ; but, when the history of this war comes to 
written, it will probably be found that though the coldly 
detached observer will justify much of what is most hateful jp 
the German offensive, he will at the same time insist that jt 
failed of its effect because, without unlimited air-power, it wa 
insufficiently concentrated. It sows widespread destruction 
without achieving vital destruction. 

The recent developments of British night-fighting ar 
encouraging, without affording all the encouragement that many 
appear to derive from them. In eleven nights 136 Germa 
bombers have been brought down ; and, if that average could 
be maintained, it would certainly affect the future of German 
night bombing. The best aspect of the development is shown 
by the respective totals for the first four months of the year: 
15, 15, 47 and 90 respectively. Such a series implies that the 
British night-fighter is steadily improving ; and, taken with the 
figures for this month, it suggests that better results still will be 
secured in the future. This conclusion appears to be justified ; 
and we cannot fail once more to reflect upon the splendid fibre 
of the young men who achieve these results. But we ar 
bound to point out that the greatest number of successes were 
achieved in the nights when the moonlight was at its brighteg. 
If it also coincided with the most numerous attack of the 
German planes, this does not necessarily mean that the number 
of planes destroyed will increase in proportion to the number 
of planes sent over, but that the volume of attack may reason- 
ably be expected to be greater on these occasions, even if it 
involves greater risk. 

It is of importance to note that the greater part of the 
destruction is due to the night-fighter, though, out of the first 
fifty aeroplanes brought dewn, five succumbed to anti-aircraft 
fire. The bearing of that upon the question of strategy is this 
We are, or should be, aiming at complete supremacy in the 
air. Even if the night-fighter should be equally developed in 
Germany—though it must be said that there is as yet no sign 
of it—an overwhelming supremacy would meet that difficulty; 
and meantime it is obvious that if we should really secure such 
a development of the night-fighting that the risk narrowed down 
the German raids without a corresponding restriction upon 
British raiding-activity, that might decisively influence the wat 
At least it seems necessary to recognise that our aim should bk 
to secure more and more bombers of greater range, increasing 
speed and greater carrying-capacity. It seems to be certail 
that we are causing more destruction in Germany than eve! 
before ; and it scarcely requires pointing out that, at a certail 
point, supremacy will not mean that we shall merely each 
destroy each other’s country or war-potential, but that the 
German power to avenge the blows it suffers will be destroyed 
along with every other aspect of its war-potential. 

There cannot be any question that at present we are fat 
from parity with Germany in numbers and, operating upd 
interior lines, she can make a better use of her numbers that 
can we. But the inequality is disappearing, though not % 
quickly as many people have thought. The president of th 
American Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, on April 30th, 
stated that the number of aeroplanes supplied by Americ 
since the beginning of the war is 3,500. He also put the 
British and German production at 1,500 per month. Clearly 
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at this rate there is still considerable leeway to make up. But 
the present rate of American, like British, production has only 
been reached by a steady acceleration ; and, if the British 
reduction cannot be expected to develop indefinitely, the 
United States could itself far exceed that of Germany and the 
forced labour she commands. The obstinate factor of -time 
intervenes ; and it is to be hoped that everyone realises the 
longer the time taken in getting under way, the greater distance 
there will be to go in achieving air-supremacy. But there can 
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be little doubt that in this direction, and in this direction alone, 
can the German war-potential be destroyed cheaply. It has 
frequently been pointed out in these articies that it is hard to 
exaggerate the effect of an air-offensive developed with full 
weight and skill. We have no reason to doubt the possession 
of the latter quality, and it can only be hoped that tre Royal 
Air Force will be permitted to strike effectively. A strong air- 
force can damage greatly; a supreme force can destroy even 
the capacity to strike back. 


INDIA 


By SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, M.P.* 


ECENT articles in The Spectator have brought out the grow- 
Rin feeling that we cannot rest content with a mere negative 
policy ‘in India; that however clearly we can demonstrate 
that we are logically in the right, we are, in fact, being put into 
, wrong position; that we are storing up trouble for the 
future, and in the present risking a failure to inspire India 
i make the effort necessary for her preservation. I write 
3s one who shares these feelings, and who desires ardently 
io see a positive and inspiring policy. But we must not let 
this blind us to realities. In concentrating on what can be 
done we must be clear, too, on what cannot, lest in seeking 
atemporary exit from the present difficulty we fall into worse 
confusion. 

Let us then start by looking at the negative side. At present 
the constitutional authority and ultimate responsibility for 
directing the policy of the Government of India rests with 
the British Crown and Parliament. That responsibility can- 
not be transferred to Indian Ministers except on the basis 
of a new constitution, and a new constitution cannot be set up 
or work unless it commands the agreement of the major Indian 
parties and communities. This is an inescapable reality. It 
is recognised in Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s plan, so far as 
this proposes an Indian Cabinet responsible to the Crown. 
But Sir Tej apparently goes further, and asks that this Cabinet 
should in substance be treated in regard to all inter-Imperial 
and international matters on the same footing as a Dominion 
Government. But a Dominion Government is responsible 
to its own Parliament. Is it proposed that India’s policy 
should be put in the hands of a body of men who are to be 
independent of all guidance from the British side, and yet 
responsible to no constitutional body on the Indian side? 

The same sort of questions must be asked about Mr. Arthur 
Moore’s proposal (The Spectator, May 2nd), from which I 
regret to differ because, as will appear later, I agree so entirely 
with his approach to the whole problem. What is the practical 
meaning of his plan to eliminate British Parliamentary con- 
trol? Is the Viceroy to be an independent potentate free 
from all direction from the British Government? If the 
answer is “No,” then Parliament is not cut out, since the 
British Government must remain responsible to it. And if it 
be “Yes,” can it be imagined that it would satisfy India to 
be placed under a Viceroy responsible to no constitutional 
authority? Whatever influence the British Parliament has 
exerted in the past has been, in fact, a liberalising influence. 
It is in Parliament that grievances can be ventilated, and men 
are free to plead for all who feel oppressed. From the days 
of Burke and Warren Hastings it has been Parliament that 
has called the official administration of India to account, and 
it has been in open Parliament rather than in the closets of 
the bureaucracy that the idea of Indian constitutional freedom 
has been born. In the end we are inevitably brought back 
to the fact that the ultimate constitutional authority, and there- 
fore control of policy, must rest on one side or the other, 
and that it cannot rest on the Indian side until an agreed 
new constitution is set up in India. There is a principle 
involved here which cannot be dodged by formulae or evaded 
by political bargaining. 


* Financ 
to 1934 


Minister of the Viceroy’s Executive Counci! from 1928 





But does that mean that nothing can be done? Certainly 
not. I believe that even now, during the war, we should make 
another effort to break the deadlock by urging India to set 
up a small body to discuss the constitution. Given general 
agreement to do this, that might be an occasion for a fresh 
start, and a release of political prisoners, some of whom, inci- 
dentally, would be needed for such discussions. And, if agree- 
ment were reached on the Indian side, we could not, in fact, 
even in war-time, resist the demand for change. But that 
cannot be an immediate consummation. There are things 
that need to be done at once. The two supremely important 
immediate needs are, first, to get a more representative “ team’ 
for the Government of India, secondly, to make the whole 
of India appreciate the urgent danger in which she herself 
stands, and the supreme opportunity which mobilising her 
full war-effort would give her. If we had the first we could 
secure the second, and in securing it we might create an en- 
tirely new atmosphere in India. Co-operation in a common 
task of which the urgency and the opportunity were appreciated 
might arouse an enthusiasm in which political and communal 
quarrels might be forgotten, and pacifist preaching come to 
appear so unrelated to reality that both the doctrine and the 
preachers would fade into insignificance. 

Let us examine these two needs more closely. As to the 
first, we must appeal to India’s best men to bring their gifts 
to the common need. The mere fact that ultimate responsi- 
bility must remain on the British side until there is a new 
constitution does not mean that in practice great power could 
not be given to an Indian Cabinet whose members had joined 
to co-operate in pursuing a war policy. Subject to agreement 
on that overriding purpose, there would be wide latitude for 
action. And why should this new Cabinet be a matter of 
political bargaining? What we want is the best possible Govern- 
ment for India. I would like to get such men as some of the 
Provincial Premiers (including some who have now resigned), 
some Princes, some wise Dewans of States. I deliberately 
mention no names. If some of these men could not actually 
take posts in the Executive Council, let us have a War 
Advisory Council that they could join. If a War Council 
carrying great prestige were associated with Government, that 
in itself might change the whole atmosphere and encourage 
eminent men, who might otherwise have hesitated, to join 
the Executive Council. 

Let us turn to the second need. The latest moves indicate 
that on the road to the Eastern oilfields and India there may 
develop the decisive fighting-front of the war. We hear much 
of the “arsenal of the democracies” across the Atlantic, but 
for this fight where could an arsenal be better placed thau 
India? Of course, there are difficulties—difficulties of skilled 
labour, tools and plant, and many other things. But there 
are many natural advantages too. We hear of great efforts, 
but can anyone be satisfied that India’s possible contribution 
has yet been visualised on anything approaching the full scale? 
The last Indian Budget showed expenditure estimates of only 
30 per cent. above the normal peace-level. Even allowing 
for British payments for Indian troops used outside India, 
can this be a measure of India’s full effort in this total war? 
Can India’s full effort be sustained except on a wave of 
national enthusiasm? If she is to put her whole heart into 
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this effort must that not be an Indian effort led by Indians, 
preached to the country by leading Indians at great public 
meetings? And what a story could be told. Here is India’s 
chance to make herself strong—strong enough to stand equal 
to all the great countries of the Commonwealth, including 
Britain, to build herself up as a great industrial power. 
Can such a story be told effectively by the present small un- 
representative official Government? May there not be lurking 
suspicions that India is not being asked to do all that she 
could do because British interests are afraid of her becoming 
too great an industrial power—a dangerous competitor to 
themselves in the future? One thing that must be made 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt is that such suspicions have 
no foundation. 

That brings me to another point—the need to convince 
India that we are honest in our purpose to give her complete 
self-government, that we are not looking for excuses at the 
last moment to retain our Imperial power. And, lastly, there 
is another closely connected need, to convince India that 
our war-aims are in sympathy with her own. The broad 
lines only need to be stated. All depends on how they are 
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stated and by whom; and on their being stated to India » 
our honourable and equal partner in this struggle, 

are other steps which might be taken too. One | mys 
have often pleaded for—that we should get  representatip, 
Indians over here (possibly one as Parliamentary Unde, 
Secretary) to live in our atmosphere and send home word of th, 
spirit of the British people and what they are fighting for, 

If space permitted I would end by setting out the sort g 
statement that might be made to the Indian people. But ther 
is only one man who can do that supremely well—our Pring 
Minister. If he would speak to India—now at this ig, 
—that might have a transforming effect. He need give mp 
message of weak concession or political bargaining. He neg 
only tell the truth—truth as to the urgency of the peril—ty 
that this is India’s war as much as ours—truth as to the great. 
ness of India’s opportunity—truth as to the British people 
desire to see India grasp this opportunity to rise to her fy 
stature, and then take her place as one of the most powerfy| 
partners in our Commonwealth—a British Commonwealth noy, 
but to be enlarged, it may be, to a wider family of free nations 
when the war is over. 


THE RUDOLF HESS MYSTERY 


By HERMANN RAUSCHNING 


HE flight of Rudolf Hess to enemy country in the middle 

of the war is more than a lost battle for Hitler. It must 
be a desperate blow for him, at the zenith of his military 
development, not only to lose his most faithful and unselfish 
colleague, but to see him seek refuge with the enemies of 
National Socialism. For the German people, certainly not 
intoxicated with victory, but oppressed by doubt and fear, it is 
an event which reveals as a grim reality what has hitherto been 
always feared—Germany on the edge of the abyss. It is an 
event like the battle of August 8th, 1918, when the German 
troops refused to attack. In this case the pick of the Party 
colleagues, an irreproachable German patriot, refuses to col- 
laborate further. One event, like the other, is a lighthouse 
which casts its beams far. 

We must expect the German propaganda to be busy with 
the affair. The rumours will not be silenced. No new success 
can make up for this. Uncertainty and doubt will henceforth 
attend everything done by Germany. It is no ordinary man 
who opposed Hitler in this dramatic fashion. It is the man 
who, alone perhaps, could have taken such action. In this or 
that case the rumour would spread that the man had acted only 
from selfish reasons. But Rudolf Hess. whatever may be said 
about him, was the only honest personality among the leading 
National Socialists, of whom everyone in Germany, whether 
he was a minor member of the Party or a high official, an 
ordinary man in the street or a member of the leading clique, 
knew that he was not seeking advantage or promotion, but 
sought to serve Hitler and the German people to the best of 
his ability. With Hess, people will say in Germany, Hitler 
loses his only unselfish adviser and his good genius. 

But how can one explain so astonishing a decision on the 
part of so diffident and apparently irresolute a man? It was 
seemingly well-prepared and thought-out. Might it not even be 
a trap? Might not Hess have been sent by Hitler, not indeed 
to bring a message of peace but in order, as the first of the 
Fifth Column, to create among influential circles in this country 
by his reports an atmosphere which might weaken the power 
of opposition as the prelude to an invasion. Certainly that 
suspicion leaps to the mind. But on closer consideration such 
an explanation seems improbable. The very doubtful success 
of such a mission would be in no way proportionate to che 
damage done in Germany by Hess’s apparent desertion. 

Is the whole affair, then, just a quarrel inside the leading 
clique? The struggle for leadership and influence among the 
members of such a conspiracy is always a fight to the death. 
In certain circles there is a tendency to liken this affair to 
typical disputes among gangsters and revolutionaries. Possibly 
Goering is jealous of Hess and, wants his post. Possibly it is 
Himmler. That, if it were true, would not be enough to give 


the episode the significance it seems to wear. The true motive 
of this flight are obviously different. I must confess that for 
a long time I have been expecting such a sign of the change th 
is beginning among the German people. If one gave fre 
expression to such thoughts one was told that they wer 
unfounded and only wishful thinking. As someone asked me— 
why should the German people turn against Hitler, why should 
anybody work up an opposition? The German people has to 
thank Hitler for its new greatness and for victories of which it 
had never dreamed. 

Such a view of the German situation is wholly one-sided. It 
is as imaccurate as the exaggerated estimate of the complete 
unity of the German people. A mighty system has been built 
up, but nothing more. That means a great deal, no doubt, but 
it is not what is commonly imagined. Such a system is prolific 
of crises and has no power of regeneration. I know thes 
conflicts between German opinion and the duty of obedience 
I have seen such a conflict in the case of the Finance Minister, 
Schwerin-Krosigk. I have experienced it in the case of Party 
members, officials, ordinary men and high functionaries in 
Germany. I believe that even Englishmen will understand that 
in this conflict of duties obedience prevails over patriotism— 
over the “ my country right or wrong ” doctrine. It is not only 
out of fear of the loss of civic rights or life itself, nor from 
selfish considerations, but from a misunderstanding of one’s 
duty that this unhappy state of things has so long prevailed 
in Germany. . 

Up to a point Hess’s case is typical. For a long time this 
shy and apparently irresolute man suppressed his sentiments 
He has always been torn between the belief in his friend and his 
duty to his nation. He has warned and he has opposed, though 
prudently. Hitler used to bellow at him. His rivals cast sus 
picion on him. He saw the net narrowing round him. He knew 
that he would meet his end one day, ostensibly dying from 
consumption. He would be solemnly buried with full Party 
honours. But in the end some new reckless act on the part of 
Hitler impelled him to overcome the restraint imposed by his 
hesitating temperament and take a supreme risk. 

What can it have been which, so to say, upset the apple-cart? 
I do not know, but I could make a good guess. I do so the more 
readily because I can thus publicly correct what I have said 
I have asserted for a long time that one might count on wa 
by Germany against Russia. I thought there were strong 
grounds for saying so. But Hess’s flight seems to me to have 4 
bearing on this. Hitler is perparing another move. Perhaps 
it is a close alliance, possibly even a commercial union, with 
Soviet Russia. It is the voluntary Bolshevisation of Germtj 
for a last effort. It seems to me that Hess’s political views would 
lead him to protest passionately against such a policy. It maj 
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well have been the last outrageous step which he found intoler- 
able. It may have given him the firm conviction that Germany 
yas defeated. For such an alliance can only have one meaning 
_to facilitate an inyasion of England. 

On the other hand the explanation may simply be his insight 
into the desperate condition of Germany, which he was better 
able than anyone else to judge. As a despairing patriot be 
ges Germany's downfall ; in his anxiety for the future he is 
got alone ; Hitler's last speech shows that clearly enough. Why 
did the Fiihrer conceal the truth about the Balkan losses? Why 
did he lay so little stress on the achievements of the German 
troops in the Greek campaign? Because the war against Greece 
yas highly unpopular, and everyone was opposed to rescuing the 
despised Italians. Today there is no question that most of the 
German people stand behind Hess. There is thus a possibility 
of building on this astonishing flight a great movement that will 
continue. But for this one must know what is actually happen- 
ing in Germany, and that cannot be expressed simply in terms 
of black and white. There are two kinds of people concerned in 
what they call in Germany the National Revolution—as well as a 
large intermediate class—desperadoes and despairing patriots. 
The men of the second type must not be overlooked. Certainly 
Hess was one of them. And there are many among them who to- 
day wear the swastika and the Party uniform under compulsion. 
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These despairing patriots should be won over. That would 
be a great achievement, counting for much more than merely 
gaining a mass of men who play no decisive part. It is idle to 
expect mass-risings in Germany. The talk of a Socialistic 
revolution in Germany always falls flat. These people have 
done with all creeds ; revolution, dictatorship, new bosses— 
of all these they have had enough. The slogan “ Here speaks 
the European Revolution ” would attract nobody. But an appeal 
to the despairing patriot seems to me to have a possibility of 
success. I know the difficulties of formulating such an appeal, 
but here is the opportunity, the psychological crisis which will 
not recur. “He who loves his people stands by Hess and 
not by Hitler. Here is the true patriot. Hitler is Germany’s 
ruin.” If that sentiment were voiced by a Socialist émigré, 
nobody in Germany would believe it. But since Saturday 
there is the best vindication of it that one could ask for. 
Whether this is really the beginning of the breakdown in 
Germany may well be questioned. But it is unquestionably a 
proof of the inner weakness of this system that appears to be 
so strong, and it would be politic not to wait passively for the 
sequel, but to turn the episode to the fullest advantage. This 
may be the time to address the German people as vigorously 
as the Italian people were addressed. It might have a greater 
success. 


MORE AND BETTER JAPANESE ? 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


N Western Europe the discovery that we had ceased to 

increase and multiply, and that, if the earth is to be 
replenished, it will not be by us, broke rather suddenly upon 
the unsuspecting heirs of Victorian fertility. We knew, of 
course, that our own families were apt to be smaller than 
those of our parents. But as long as every census showed a 
larger total than the census before, we generally took for 
granted that so it would continue. We did not stop to consider 
that the children of one generation are the parents of the next, 
so that the trend towards smaller families has a cumulative 
effect; or that the census figures were swollen, not so much 
by new births, as by the longer survival of those already born. 
Few saw the change that was coming until it had already come. 

The Japanese, it seems, in this, as in so much else, intend 
to get ahead of the Western World, whose technique they 
have imbibed with such conscientious thoroughness. Their 
Planning Council and Ministry of Welfare have now announced 
a population-policy, the object of which is to raise the popula- 
tion of Japan proper from its present figure of something like 
73 million up to a total of 100 million by 1960. What are we 
to make of this? The Japanese population has doubled in the 
past sixty years. Every year that passes adds something not 
far short of three-quarters of a million extra Japanese to the 
human family ; and the age-groups which have reached, or 
are just about to reach, the reproductive ages are relatively 
large, so that there is not, so to speak, an imminent shortage 
of parents 

But the far-sighted Japanese authorities, with their eyes on 
the experience of the West, have detected the signs of im- 
pending change. The birth-rate, they perceive, though still 
high, is falling. Women tend to marry later and to have 
fewer children than they did. The smaller family has begun 
to make its merk on the sociological pattern. In part, no 
doubt, this is explicable by the fact that, when soldiers are 
away fighting in China, they cannot also be at home martying 
and begetting children. But the general trend of Japanese 
population-curves remains suspiciously like that of the Western 
European world of an earlier generation, in which no signifi- 
cant part could be attributed to such incidental factors. 

From an economic point of view, one might have supposed 
that this discovery of an impending slump in population-growth 
might be greeted with less dismay in Japan than almost any- 
Where else in the world, certainly in the wor'd of Modern 
Powers For, if there was a case in which the plea for 
living-space had some legitimate basis, it would be that of 





Japan. The Japanese live on small and infertile islands. 
They are not blessed with great resources either in minerals 
or in other raw materials. Their population is already very 
thick on the ground. Most of the doors which they would like 
to enter as immigrants are firmly closed against them, and 
very unlikely to be reopened. One of their major industries, 
silk-production, depends for its chief market upon that fickle 
jade, American prosperity; and many of the exclusive quota- 
regulations typical of the twentieth century have been cleverly 
drafted so as to exclude the cheap products in which the 
Japanese specialise from entry into those markets in which this 
cheapness might be particularly attractive to very poor con- 
sumers. The economic difficulties of the Japanese, with their 
growing population to maintain, are real. These difficulties in 
no sense excuse the political barbarities of which their Govern- 
ment has been guilty. But neither do the political barbarities 
explain away the economic difficulties. 

It is not, however, in economic terms that the Japanese 
authorities are thinking. Their categories are expressly 
described as “ spiritual.” The explicit premises on which the 
population policy is based include “the conviction that the 
Japanese race is to develop in perpetuity ; the rejection of a 
world-outlook based upon individualism and the substitution of 
a world-outlook based upon the family and the race; the 
appreciation of the pride and responsibilities of leadership of 
the East Asia Co-prosperity sphere ; and the realisation that 
the rapid development, both quantitative and qualitative, of 
the Japanese population is an essential prerequisite for the 
fulfilment of the Empire’s mission.” Against these exalted 
concepts the need of ordinary men and women to live quiet, 
contented and neighbourly lives, free from harassing economic 
worry, and untrammelled by obligations greater or less 
than those of common humanity, enjoys alas! but a poor 
chance. 

It does not follow that the authorities will succeed. The 
measures which the Japanese Government proposes are, again, 
very closely copied from their chosen European models. There 
are to be marriage-loans; restrictions on the employment of 
young women; special courses in girls’ schools, inculcating a 
“healthy appreciation of the national mission of motherhood.” 
Family-allowances are to be introduced to meet medical and 
educational expenses. The liabilities of bachelors are to be 
increased, while large families are to be rewarded both with 
marks of public esteem and with material priorities. Finally 


contraception and abortion are both vigorously denounced. 
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It may come off, or it may not. On this matter European 
experience has, as yet, no very certain lesson to teach, even if 
we could be sure that what works one way in Europe would 
work the same way in Japan. Certain negative conclusions can 
perhaps already be drawn. Family-allowances, for instance, 
are now pretty general throughout Europe, with the exception 
of this country. It cannot be said that they have by themselves 
had any conspicuous success in the production of families. 
Perhaps they are not sufficiently generous. But it is hardly 
likely that the Japanese, for all their determination, will be able 
to afford more handsome payments than those of the relaiively 
affluent West. 

Again, the one case in which a marked tendency towards 
population-decline has been quickly and (for the time being) 
definitely reversed is that of Germany. In that country a 
30", increase in fertility has occurred in less than six years, 
and this has followed the introduction of a variety of measures 
on which the Japanese project is closely modelled. The 
German situation, however, differs from the Japanese in that 
things had gone much further before any attempt had been 
made to alter them. This may make a difference, because at 
a relatively advanced stage the causes of population-decline 
are fairly obvious and amenable to direct attack. In Germany, 
for instance, the heavy proportion of abortions was an important 
factor. And it is perhaps significant that the Italians, who have 
been much longer at work on the job (though no doubt with 
less efficiency than the Germans), have had much less con- 
spicuous success. The demographic situation of the Italians 
has more in common with that of their Asiatic than of their 
European partners in the Axis. 

The Japanese Government are, however, apparently awake 
to one of the factors which has certainly played a large part in 
Europe: that is the effect of urbanisation upon fertility. One 
section of their programme is concerned to prevent undue 
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concentration in large towns, and the maintenance of a defy: 
proportion (40% is mentioned) of the population jn agricy 
tural pursuits. If European experience is anything to BO by 
this may turn out to be the key to the whole business. Fe 
whatever the reason, the difference between urban and rund 
fertility is one of the most persistent af all the features Whig 
contribute to population-decline. The real question for the 
Japanese, however, is whether the fundamental contradiction 
of their whole policy will not here be unmistakably reveal 
It may be true that a really hearty rate of population-growy 
can only be kept up by the maintenance of a substantial ao. 
cultural population. But, economically speaking, the one thing 
that Japan, with her poor agricultural resources, cannot affonj 
is a rapidly increasing population on the land, unrelieye 
either by emigration or by industrialisation on a substantig 
scale. 

A Japanese might well add a postscript to all this. If yp 
must have a bigger (and, as the Government, with sublin. 
biological arrogance, also presumes, a better) population, they 
why not save the living rather than concentrate upon begetting 
the unborn? It is true that Japanese death-rates (and jy 
particular rates of infantile mortality) are not so high as they 
might be, or have been. They already compare favourably 
with the England of the seventies. But there is still a syb. 
stantial margin to be saved in preventable deaths. Even jg 
this country, with a death-rate only about two-thirds of that of 
Japan, preventable-poverty deaths still exceed those recorded 
from air-raids. The Japanese seem to have, in most things, 
a certain ruthless logic. Perhaps this may even lead them to 
see that they are beginning the wrong job at the wrong end 
A Japanese mother might well complain of being expected tp 
bear still more children whom the country can ill support, 
while the sons and daughters that she already has are allowed 
unnecessarily to die. 


PRESIDENT AND PEOPLE 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


OUR American correspondent seems for ever to be 

approaching the clipper-mail deadline just on the eve of 
important Washington action. So it seems to be today, 
April 25th. We have been through a curious fortnight. Early 
in April, as these despatches reported, the word in Washington 
was that important American naval steps in the North Atlantic 
were to be expected before the end of the month. Then 
ensued a lull, during which President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull seemed deliberately to be holding back. The Washington 
atmosphere was oppressive and alarming. Public clamour, or 
at least the clamour of the leaders of public opinion, grew 
intense. Sentiment was banked up behind a dam of inaction 
while the Atlantic and Mediterranean situations grew pro- 
gressively worse. 

This accumulation of demand for action was precisely what 
the Administration intended. President Roosevelt is a past- 
master at timing. He wanted two things: that the public call 
for action should be imperious, and that the action should 
come when it would do the most good—when the unfortunate 
aspects of the Greek effort would most need counteracting. 
Presumably, according to all one hears in Washington just now, 
the moment for action has nearly come. The President may be 
depended upon to time his action accurately. There are no 
signs of impatience around the British Embassy. And mean- 
time public opinion has come to urge some kind of naval action 
with ever-increasing force. 

The precise nature of the next steps is no clearer than it 
was when I wrote last, and probably before this article reaches 
England the action will have come. Hence speculation is 
idle. But it will be useful to appraise some of the factors con- 
ditioning today’s action or lack of action. 

First of all, it must be remembered that Germany has as 
yet made no direct attack upon Americans or their tangible 


interests. The general Nazi threat to all our values is entirely 


palpable. But our ships and citizens have not teen attacked, as 


By Air Mail. 


they were in 1917, and we do not have the same obligation 
toward any European Power that Britain had toward Poland. 
The reasons which might impel Americans toward war, or wha 
is now called “ shooting war,” may be enormously powerful, 
but they are not direct and immediate. Some events are aute 
matic causes of war. None of them has yet been perpetrated 
against us by Germany, Italy or Japan. In such circum 
stances it would take deep moral conviction to have brought 
us into the actual fighting at an earlier date, and it is by m 
means clear that we are ready to enter the actual fighting yet 
The circumstances which generally bring nations to war have 
not yet obtained overtly in our case. We shall probably get 
into “ shooting war,” but there may well never be any overt 
provocation. Thus our entry will be historically remarkable, 
and Britishers should understand how this situation now delays 
our action. 

Second, until quite recently Americans were told by ther 
own leaders and by Allied spokesmen that it would not & 
necessary for them to get into “ shooting war.” The s.oga 
of our recent election was “aid short of war.” Mr. Churchill 
told us eloquently: “Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job.” True, his phrase could mean: “Get the tools to us.” 
But the act of getting the tools to Britain probably involves 
“ shooting war.” That is something most Americans had nul 
bargained on until lately. In the absence of overt provocatioa 
by Germany, it is all the more difficult to get Americans oul 
of their “ short of war” conviction. 

Third, President Roosevelt and other leaders are troubled 
by their own commitments and words. Last November’ 
campaign-slogans—in the absence of a German attack uno 
us—are difficult to repudiate completely and bluntly. There 
is always the chance of a reversal of public opinion, for the 
factors conditioning public thinking about this war are vet 
confusing. There was always the chance that the reverses # 
the Mediterranean might produce defeatism here. Preside! 
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Roosevelt has had to work on public and Congressional 
opinion with the utmost delicacy. For it must be remembered— 
and this is perhaps the most important point of all—the United 
States has not yet been unified and purified by the ordeal by 
fre. The factors which pulled Britait. together have not yet 
become operative here, though there is some sign that they 
are beginning to be. We have mixed racial backgrounds and 
all kinds of political, social, economic cross-currents. And, 
speaking of commitments, President Roosevelt is reported to 
have pledged Senator George, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, that he would not use the authority of 
the Lease-Lend Bill to establish a convoy-system. That 
seemed a necessary pledge at the time. The President is 
reputed to have said: “ Convoys mean shooting, and shooting 
means war.” And now the changing circumstances which 
produce the need for convoys demand able tactics in order 
to avoid risk to the President’s authority and prestige. 

As we have seen, Mr. Roosevelt is probably deliberately 
feeding the public impatience by holding off action. That is 
one of his favourite techniques. Throughout a lung political 
career he has found he can best attain his ends by sitting tight 
until the very last moment, and then acting with smashing 
rapidity. Probably that will happen this time. But the suspense 
is terrific. While the Administration could probably “ get away 
with” a decision to convoy, it would not be without a sub- 
stantial body of dissent. The latest Gallup poll, which may be 
more advanced than Congressional sentiment, showed 41 per 
cent. for convoys and §0 per cent. against, but with 71 pez cent. 
declaring they would support convoys “if it appears certain 
that Britain will be defeated unless we use our Navy to 
protect ships going to Britain.” Doubtless the people will 
accept the President’s own assurance as to when that moment 
is reached. All the same, a vote on convoys in Congress 
today would be highly problematical. Perhaps a substantial 
margin would vote in favour. But there is always the risk 
of a defeat, and in that case the situation would be much 
worse than if the President had approached the problem 
somewhat more gradually. 

The entire situation is must unsatisfactory—and it is hard 
to write a convincing article about it—simply because we are 
dealing with the intangible, imponderable elements of public 
opinion. There is no doubt of President Roosevelt’s firm 
intention to save Britain—whose own heroic efforts have of 
course*done the major saving. And there is no doubt of the 
overwhelming American desire to help save Britain. Moreover, 
the President is doubtless the greatest living authority ¢n 
American public opinion and the timing of action. Therefore 
we can well trust him to do the right thing when the right time 
has come. But to the journalistic amateur in these matters 
events seem to be moving very slowly. And the democratic 
curse of “too little and too late” hounds us perpetualiy day 
and night. 

In many fundamental ways the American people are showing 
their basic determination. Congress and the country, including 
the isolationists, have completely accepted the heaviest tax- 
programme in American history. And from people who do 
not pay direct taxes a barrage of contributions has been 
reaching the Treasury. The spirit of the conscripts is splendid. 
The wave of strikes was very short-lived and has largely sub- 
sided. It is apparent that our labour troubles will yield to 
sensible mediation. Despite all inevitable mistakes and bungling 
the nation has achieved magnificent things in the defence-pro- 
duction and training already under way. The effort far 
Surpasses results in the last war. If only the battle of the 
Atlantic can be taken in hand and won, there can be little 
doubt of the outcome of the entire struggle. 

Americans followed the tragic and heroic events in Greece 
with absorbed interest. The circulation-manager of an after- 
noon newspaper in Boston told me that on days when 
he was able to headline some British or Greek success (and 
sometimes there were such) he would sell 15,000 more papers, 
—a very substantial percentage-increase—than on _ the 
days when the Germans triumphed. This wishful sup- 
Port has still to be translated into final and decisive action. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vegetable-Prices 

A visit to my local nurseryman was illuminating. For whereas, 
some months ago, he had been willing to sell me his Sunday 
hat, he now greeted me with what I thought was a joke. “ Any- 
thing to sell?” But I soon saw that he meant it. “ Anything,” 
he said. “ Lettuces, radishes, cabbages, anything. A few flowers? 
A couple of dozen tulips? IT’ll buy anything you’ve got.” When 
I replied with that casual pride which is part of my gardener’s 
make-up that I had lettuces, young carrots and even new potatoes 
there was no holding his joy. I was a merchant dealing in 
luxuries ; it was too bad that they were only for my own con- 
sumption, and after that piece of news he was a changed man, 
Now when a nurseryman with some acres of glass begins to beg 
for supplies from a private gardener there must be a very good 
reason. Yet this man’s price for the lettuces he had such diffi- 
culty in getting was only fourpence, which was reasonable and 
proper. From London, however, there still comes a different 
story. A correspondent to a daily paper complains bitterly of the 
following prices asked for salad-vegetables, and with justification : 
Cucumbers, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; lettuces, rod. to Is. ; spring onions, 
8d. (about a dozen) ; mustard and cress, 4d. per punnet ; radishes, 
8d. per bunch. To urge the public to eat more salads and yet 
allow the continuance of these prices is absurd. Yet every 
gardener has a remedy, and can make no sounder investment, 
some time between now and next autumn, than a few dozen 


cloches and at least one garden frame. The most fantastic 
prices for out-of-season salads will then trouble him no 
longer. 


Pigeon-Menace 

Even some country-people are, however, short of vegetables, 
and I myself have occasionally been supplying neighbours who, 
in other years, sometimes supplied me. The main cause brings 
up another case in which the price of an article of food is both 
wrong and absurd. Tons of spring vegetables have been 
destroyed this year by wood-pigeons; tons more, to say nothing 
of agricultural crops, will probably be destroyed before the end 
of the summer. Yet the price of wood-pigeon in London is, I 
hear, at least half a crown. The situation in which the gardener 
is urged to grow more vegetables only to have those vegetables 
devoured by a bird, which in turn is sold at a luxury price 
because of its apparent scarcity, is too much for me to explain. 
At monotonous intervals, for about five years, I have been saying 
something about the wood-pigeon on this page. With the rat 
and the rabbit it is our most serious menace to food-production. 
Continually we have been promised organised pigeon-shoots, 
pigeon-weeks, and all manner of efforts at extermination: all half- 
hearted. And until there is a serious national campaign against 
the pigeon we must, I suppose, continue to foster a situation 
which might have delighted Butler or Swift: grow more 
vegetables for food, feed more pigeons on the vegetables, and 
then buy the pigeons back so that you have more food. In that 
way, as in the story of the negro who traded his horse for a load 
of hay and then borrowed the horse back so that it could 
eat the hay, we at least have what the negro called 
reciprocity. 


In the Garden 


A broccoli called Nine-star Perennial should be grown by every- 
one. Sown now, it will produce next spring a solid cauliflower 
head surrounded by a varying number of smaller heads. These 
are excellent. After they have been cut, the plants should be 
top-dressed with manure and left to repeat their performance. 
The richer the soil the finer the central cauliflower will be, and 
the preparation of a specially rich piece of ground is well worth 
while for this delicious thing. From time to time people ask if 
the nuts of ornamental almonds are useful for food. I have 
always said no, partly because of their bitterness, partly because 
you need a sledge-hammer to crack them. I now find they are 
excellent in taste and much easier to shell if stored and left till 
mid-winter or spring. Worth remembering, I think, for Christ- 
mas-time, since they are quite equal to imported nuts. Of the 
dwarf-almond which I mentioned a week or two ago several cor- 
respondents have sent notes of explanation, one—my thanks 
in spite of the anonymity—kindly sent sprays of flower. It 
appears to be amygdalus mnana—ground-almond or Russian 


almond, a native of Tartary. 
H. E. Bates. 
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THE THEATRE 


“ Cottage to Let.’’ By Geoffrey Kerr. At Wyndham’s. 


I REMEMBER being taken as a child during the last war to see 
Seven Days’ Leave at the Lyceum. It was a magnificent play 
which has had too few successors in this sophisticated war: it 
ended in the destruction of a German submarine, a satisfactory 
conclusion in 1917 when our tonnage-losses were even greater than 
they are now. I have a rather dubious memory of the heroine 
swimming out to the submarine and then appearing on the stage 
in a wet macintosh—this seems improbable, not that probability 
is an essential feature of a war- thriller. Cottage to Let, 
our nearest modern equivalent, also ends satisfactorily with 
a U-boat sunk and a spy brought to justice: it is about a 
scientist (Mr. Leslie Banks) who has invented a drug which 
destroys the sense of pain: he alone knows the formula, so a Ger- 
man agent (rather surprisingly Mr. Alistair Sim) arranges to have 
him kidnapped, put on board a U-boat and taken to Germany, 
while evidence to show that he has murdered his assistant and 
sold himself to the enemy is carefully planted. The sedate 
drawing-room-set inevitably gives place to the lonely bungalow 
on the cliffs, where the effects include revolver-shots, flares, 
bombs and aeroplane-engines. The London audience reacted 
more nervously to the flares and bombs than when this play was 
first produced in the days before the blitz. : 

When this play is funny it is very good indeed (and it isn’t 
often—except in the lonely bungalow—serious). How could it 
fail to be, lightened with the foolish charm of Miss Gillian Lind 
as the vague scientist’s even vaguer wife—the pencilled oriental 
eyebrows, the scimitar of young white hair, huge dark glasses and 
voice lacquer-deep; and with Mr. Sim as the agent disguised 
in brown plus-fours as “a man who goes out and shoots things ”? 
The long agile simian leaps, the tortuous rubber-mouth, the rich 
giggle and the expressive hand-clasps, the too-ready intimacies 
(“You can trust old Charlie Dimble”) are familiar enough in 
the service of comedy. Waiting with a knife in his gloved hands 
to stab his nervous colleague or sadly watching his elaborate 
pack of cards tumble, he gives us a hint of what he could do 
with the sinister, even the tragic. 


But in spite of these admirable players—and ot Mr. Fred 
Groves as a policeman disguised as a butler (“had a couple of 
weeks at a school for butlers in the Cromwell Road”), and Mr. 
Charles Mortimer as a pig-headed chief constable—the honours 
must still go to Master George Cole as the evacuee-schoolboy who 
is following in the steps of Sherlock Holmes—a bit unscrupulously 
(“I'd get nothing if I waited for people to give me things”). 
This is as fine a bit of natural acting as you will see in London 
in a part that has all the swagger of a story in Chums. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE CINEMA 


“Kipps.”’ At the Gaumont. **Chad Hanna.”’ At the Odeon. 


Kipps, as a novel, was concerned primarily with what was hap- 
pening on the border between English middle-class and working- 
class life during the first decade of this century. Mr. Wells was 
not merely taking advantage of the experiences of his own early 
life when he chose the draper’s shop, the servants’ hall, and the 
seaside-bandstand as the symbols of the period. They have more 
than a personal validity. They represent in a special way the 
battlefield upon which was waged an anaemic, undramatic and 
often ludicrous war between those who had toiled to the top 
rungs of the working-class ladder and those who were preserving 
a precarious hold on middle-class respectability. This was the 
significant social conflict of the period, and its influence on 
English history was to be felt long after the symbols which repre- 
sented it had become Edwardian jokes. 


The film version of Kipps is unfortunately content to present 
only the symbols and neglects the issues for which they stood. 
The compensation is that the film is very funny indeed. The 
draper’s shop is cruelly close to life and a triumph of satirical 
observation, and Arthur Riscoe as Chitterlow brings down the 
house (and holds up the story) with two magnificent variety-turns 
which could have found a place in almost any film. The sets 
and photography are excellent, and the seaside atmosphere of the 
period is beautifully achieved. Here is a balance of accomplish- 
ment upon which any director might congratulate himself, yet it 
is hard to believe that Carol Reed was not conscious that he had 
been able to do little more than brilliantly sketch a framework 
for a film that never materialises. Michael Redgrave as Kipps, 
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Diana Wynyard as Helen Walshingham, and Phyllis Calver, 
Ann Pornick all try hard to create characters of more consequens 
than the pathetically ineffectual trio of the script. All three po 
ceed in conveying by an occasional glance, gesture or intonatio, 
something of Wells’s original conception of the story, but for th 
most part they are defeated by the limitations of dialogue which 
though competent, is generally superficial. We are left with 
novelettish story about a draper’s assistant who inherits a fo ; 
is exploited by a family of impoverished gentlefolk, loses his 
money, and finds a somewhat bewildered happiness in a retum 
to his original social level with his childhood’s sweetheart. In this 
simple-minded narrative Helen Walshingham, as the instrumen 
of exploitation, cannot escape the role of a conventional Villainess 
and it is not surprising that Diana Wynyard should often give 
the impression of having strayed into the picture from the more 
lifelike characterisations of another and a more profound version 
of the film. The fault is not hers, but in the whole Conception 
of Kipps’s character. In a groundless fear that the social dis. 
parities might not be clear, the lower orders of the film are 
portrayed as unrelievedly moronish, and Kipps is a worm who 
never allowed to turn even sufficiently to satisfy normal cinematic 
conventions. As is usual, hoWever, it is upon accent that the 
film principally relies to distinguish the working-class, The 
imitations are no worse than usual, but the problem of getting 
the voice of the people into the studios appears to be no Nearer 
solution. 


Chad Hanna is a film about a circus touring America befor 
the civil war. Henry Fonda is a country lad bewitched by the 
beautiful circus-rider (Dorothy Lamour). He joins the circus, 
saves it from ruin, and finds eventual happiness with a girl from 
home (Linda Darnell), who becomes an even better circus-rider 
than his first love. The story is thin, but the early sequences 
have something authentic to say about locale and period. Dorothy 
Lamour is given little to do, but there is an excellent performance 
by Linda Darnell. EDGAR ANSTEY, 


FAITH OF A REFUGEE 


I SHALL witness the day— 

Maybe I must use strong glasses to read the news 

Or my grown-up son will help me from the chair 

To look thro’ the windows, trembling with joy, 

Or it may even be my grandson has to read the paper 
Aloud to me, old man who is blind— 

Anyhow: I shall witness the day 

When, thro’ the capitals of Europe, 

Where only the police were whistling, 

Where even the memory of me, of my friends, was a” crime, 
Where who laughed was a cynic 

And who cried, had to cry in the dark— 


I shall witness the day 
When an army of stern-minded soldiers 
Carrying the banners of justice 
Stream thro’ the thousand cities, 
Marching and marching and marching, 
Growing, growing and growing, 
Whilst from the hills and the mines and the woods 
(Where they lived like the hunted deer) 
Millions are joining the army 
Of a new, of a better, world. 


I shall witness the day 
When those who smashed the frontiers 
And built hundreds more, 
Who enslaved the peoples of Europe, 
Frenzied shall look for the frontiers, to escape, 
For a slave who will hide them. 
But there will be no frontier but the ocean, 
There will be not one slave among millions, 
Nothing but Europe: one thundering stern-minded army, 
Tho’ speaking a hundred of tongues ; 
The world understands these soldiers, 
Looking bewildering and strange 
They will have the faces of brothers. 
Everyone everywhere who hates the Swastika 
Will know as I do: It’s my army! 

Do not wonder 
I shall witness the day. And you. 

WIELAND HERZFELDE. 
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LETTERS TO 


UNEQUAL SACRIFICE 


sn—“ Miles Ignotus,” in your issue of May 2nd, expressed himself 
on a point of real difficulty with admirable fairness and restraint. 
There must be many of us in the ranks of the services who share 
his views, and, let it be said, the reasonable temper of his attitude. 
The pay we receive only just amounts to a living wage, allowing for 
the extra spending inevitably involved in living away from home, 
sod married men without other income are faced with a real problem. 


] suppose that service rates of pay were settled in peace-time, when 
it was presumed that a young man chose one of the services as a 
career, and must naturally expect to begin at the bottom. In busi- 
ness he would be an office-boy, in industry an apprentice, in the 
Army a private, in the R.A.F. an A.C. II. He would pursue his 
career, obtain “rises” (i.e., promotions), and in due time be able to 
sford to marry and set up a home. The war has changed the situa- 
tion, and now men are coming into the services who are already 
established in life, with families and financial commitments of various 
kinds, But “there is a war on,” and national economy forbids the 
rising of pay at a time when the forces are being numerically 
increased. The problem was met to some extent at the outbreak of 
war by the provisions making it possible to postpone payment of life- 
gssurance premiums and building-society subscriptions, and by the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act and the other emergency legislation. 


Those of us who came from professional and other good positions 
in civil life knew that financial sacrifice was the least of the sacrifices 
which would be demanded of us. We knew just how much money 
we should have, and we wondered how we were going to manage. 
Now we know, and it is an interesting experience. Let me hasten to 
add (before I am interrupted) that it does us no harm. In fact, the 
experience is good for us: our regret is that others are not anxious 
to share its benefits. 


Outstanding among these are the munition workers. It was a com- 
plaint in the last war, I believe ‘I was too young to know), that while 
soldiers faced mutilation and death at the front for a shilling a day 
and no overtime, munition’ workers were getting more than they knew 
how to spend. At the beginning of this war there was much talk of 
equality of sacrifice, and many hoped that such things would not 
happen again. But have these hopes been realised? True, ome 
clement of the contrast has disappeared, and the war-workers carry 
on in conditions of equal and often greater personal danger than 
All honour to them. But when they 


many men in the services. 
“go to it” need they be paid double-time on Sundays? Does it 
cost more to live and work on Sunday than on other days? Surely 


that should be the test. At Easter in the engineering industry work 
went on on Good Friday, and pay, in accordance with existing agree- 
ments, was at double-time rates; Easter Monday was the chosen 
holiday, when pay would have been time-and-a-half,. 


No doubt munition workers put in long hours—I am on duty ninety- 
six hours this week, including sixteen on Sunday, so I can sympathise. 
No doubt also they have heavy expenses ; the cost of living is high, 
especially when war-work takes a man or woman away from home, 
and the income-tax is becoming a great leveller, but the success of 
the war-savings campaign, with the amazing figures per head of 
the population achieved in most of the local War-Weapons Weeks, 
shows that there is plenty of spare money about. This inequality of 
sacrifice between services (and I would include full-time members of 
the civil-defence services) and war-workers will be particularly 
apparent after the war when we all try to resume normal business life. 
with overtime, and up with the income-tax!—Yours 

ACTING CORPORAL—UNPAID. 


So down 


faithfully, 


THE RIGHTS OF THE NATURALISED 


Siknx—There is a widespread feeling at this time that much of the 
world’s tragedy is due to the almost incredible indifference of certain 
statesmen to their pledged word. International politics have sunk 
toa depth surely unknown in history, owing to their cynical dis- 
regard of honourable obligations. Many of us are for this very 
reason peculiarly sensitive to any tendency among ourselves in the 
same direction. We have in mind, for example, the obligations 
entailed when British citizenship is conferred by naturalisation on 
other nationals, even those formerly classed as enemy aliens. Surely 
we have pledged ourselves to grant such persons the rights of British 
Guzens; yet one constantly hears of their being penalised because 
of their original nationality. An instance has just been brought to 
our notice of a woman who has been virtually forced to resign an 
appointment for which she was eminently fitted, but which she was 
not able to take up owing to the strong feeling against her. She 
has on other occasions experienced all the unpleasantness of a social 
boycott, and it is now being made almost impossible for her to earn 
her living, and this not for any personal feeling, for she is a gifted 
and charming personality—but entirely on the grounds of her pre- 
mous nationality. Yet this woman is capable of rendering great 
service to this country, and her own is closed to her, even if she 
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were free to go, owing to her known anti-Nazi views. It should be 


added that her naturalisation was granted since the outbreak of »war, 
and must therefore have been subject to the closest scrutiny on the 
part of the authorities. 


We believe that many people do not realise that the benefits of 
British citizenship, once conferred, involve a mutual obligation, and 
that while the naturalised persons are now bound to be loyal to their 
new country, we are no less bound in honour to accept and respect 
the citizenship we ourselves have conferred on them. We should 
feel ourselves disgraced if British naturalisation were to become a 
mere scrap of paper.—We are, Sir, yours, &c., 

MAUDE ROYDEN. 
LILIAN F. BRIDGE. 


YOUNG OFFENDERS 


S1r,—The timely article and correspondence in your columns should 
arouse from their lethargy those Government Departments which 
have it in their power to check the present tendency of so many of 
our youngsters to acquire the invidious label of “ young delinquents.” 
Action has been delayed all too long, and my experience over a 
quarter of a century as a member of the staff of the Children’s 
Branch of the Home Office, with a more or less close contact with 
the Board of Education and the section of the Ministry of Health 
in dealing with neglected children, has, to my _ regret, con- 
vinced me that nothing effective will be done until an overwhelming 
public opinion has compelled action; the senior administrative officers 
of a Government Department hold firmly to the old tradition that 
Government should not educate public opinion or initiate legislation 
particularly in questions of social reform Yet these bodies possessing, 
as they do, detailed accurate information as to the prevalence of 
neglect or delinquency, are in a position to act and the first to point 
out that prevention is better than cure; to wait until the damage is 
done is surely unwise. 


The “Chairman of Quarter Sessions” in his article criticises 
the present treatment of young offenders in approved schools, and 
Miss Cicely Craven in her letter follows suit, but from personal in- 
vestigation over a period of many years, I thoroughly indorse the 
views expressed in your last issue by that experienced and humane 
headmaster, Mr. James Carson, as to the wonderful work and excellent 
results of the training given in these schools. The treatment; how- 
ever, of the offender is not the urgent problem, but rather the steps 
which should be taken to prevent the downfall of our boys. 


Miss Craven is on much sounder ground in reminding us that 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary in the last war, when a serious 
increase in juvenile crime occurred, accepted the advice of that en- 
thusiast, the late Mr. C E B. Russell, and called together, as a 
committee, the heads of the juvenile organisations making for the 
welfare of young people, and asked them, not to make a prolonged in- 
quiry, but to act at once as a stimulus to further activity to prevent, 
rather than punish, incipient crime. A large measure of success 
attended their efforts. 


Boys commit mischief because they find nothing else to satisfy 
their desire, particularly in these days, to be up and doing; their 
fathers are perhaps on service or employed long hours in munition- 
or other work, and of even greater import, is the fact that their 
mothers are also working away from their homes with the result that 
home-influence is lost or diminished and the boys must find their 
opportunity for activity and adventure, in increasing measure, in the 
street. They possess courage and spirit which, failing a reasonable 
outlet, develops into raids on unprotected shops, houses and bakers’ 
delivery-vans. Both the “Chairman” and Miss Craven are right 
in suggesting that steady work under sympathetic supervision is the 
solution to the problem. The experience of the senior approved 
school is that a boy with a really bad record of delinquency responds 
very quickly to the opportunity of work in a carpentry- or engineering- 
shop or on a farm or garden provided the equipment is thoroughly 
good and the skill and experience of the instructors is such as to call 
forth admiration and respect. Even repetition-work, in spite of its 
monotony, will grip so long as it demands skill and thought on the 
part of the worker. Provide such opportunity and the majority of 
the boys will work hard, return in the evening to their homes with 
a sense of having done their bit and mischief will appeal to a much 
lesser extent. Hostels as suggested may be mecessary in some cases, 
but unless the head and matron are carefully selected the very danger 
of contamination which so obsesses the minds of Miss Craven and 
“Chairman” as occurring in an approved school may, as was the 
case in some hostels for munition-workers in the last war, be very 
serious. Again, too, save us from the “ Howards Homes” suggested 


in the Criminal Justice Bill to be carried on by our very wooden 
Prison Commission rechristened or otherwise. 

The immediate problem of providing buildings for workshops, re- 
creation and dining-rooms and possibly dormitories should not prove 
to be insurmountable—a disused factory, warehouse or temporary 
buildings could be adapted quickly and well equipped. 
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without exploitation, would turn out a large mass of munition-work 
as in the last war, sufficient to justify in recalling from the services 
instructors for the purpose. Let the Home Secretary seek the advice 
of Mr. Basil Henriques, The Wardens of Toynbee Hall, and similar 
experts on boys and their difficulties, and give them a reasonable 
amount of freedom to do scmething at once; further, let him see they 
are not obstructed by the methods so aptly described by Charles 
Dickens as “ The Circumlocution Office,” applicable today in large 
measure to the procedures of some Government departments, as many 
experts and enthusiasts have discovered to their sorrow 


Here is an opportunity for enlightened and constructive experiment. 
Who will grasp it?—Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR H. Norris, 
Formerly Chief Inspector of the Children’s Branch 
of the Home Office. 
3 Haldon Terrace, Dawlish 


CHOKED WITH LAWN SLEEVES 


Sir,—With regard to Sunday theatres and church-attendance, Miss 
Rose Macaulay’s recent contention here that time-tables need not be 
incompatible is more pertinent than might appear either from a casual 
reading of her letter or from any replies it has so far elicited. 

The question arose more than three centuries ago, when James I 
and Charles I (Christian monarchs both) had to deplore the decay 
of the Englisa Sunday by Continental influences. So far had these 
gone, under the foreign sway of Luther and Calvin, that certain of 
our more violent lawyers were unwarrantably causing the strict 
Jewish Sabbath to be proclaimed from Anglican pulpits with the 
threat of dire penalties for clerical disobedience. Thereupon Charles, 
and his Primate, William Laud, felt that the new-fangled rot must 
be stopped, and the Declaration of Sports was issued to the people 
of England. It ran thus: 

“be not disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any lawful recrea- 
tion, such as dancing, either men or women, archery for men, leap- 
ing, vaulting or any other such harmless recreation, nor for having 
of May games, Whitsun-ales and morris-dances, so the same be 
held in due and convenient time without impediment or neglect of 
Divine service.” 

As a consequence, one particular Chief Justice named Richardson, 
who had exceeded his legal power by punishing clergymen for not 
insisting upon the Calvanistic-Jewish ban, was called before the 
Church Council and “ severely reprimanded.” When he emerged he 
was heard to declare that he had been “almost choked with a pair 
of lawn-sleeves.”" May we not ask what has come over our great 
Anglican tradition? Or must we conclude that eur lawn-sleeves 
have less muscle inside them now than in the good old church-going 
days?—Yours faithfully, CATHERINE CARSWELL. 

125 Parkway, N.W. 1. 


“A SAD HISTORY” 


Str,—If “Janus” will read carefully what I wrote in The Sunday 
Times on April 27th he will realise that there was no need for me 


to quote a coroner’s remark about “a sad history.” I was criticising 
the coroner’s observations about “most people.” This surely was a 
generalisation. If “Janus” likes to call me uncharitable, he must ; 
but I think it was clear that I was not criticising Mrs. Woolf. My 
contention was that no one person must be judged, especially in these 
days, to be “more sensitive” than another; and what the coroner 
was reported to have said about “most people” might easily lead 
some at least to commit suicide to show how much they feel and care. 
In the eyes of many who smile and say they are all right and “ carry 
on,” we can see how they are enduring appalling sufferings and often 
intense loneliness. This is not a time to say unkind things or see 
wrong motives, but surely a time to help one another, and this is 
what I was trying to do.—Yours faithfully, KATHLEEN HIcKs. 

The Old Palace, Lincoln. 

(“ Janus” writes: Mrs. Hicks states that she was not criticising 
Mrs. Woolf. Mrs. Woolf was reported as saying “I cannot carry 
on.” Mrs. Hicks wrote “Where shall we all be if we listén to, and 
sympathise with, this sort of ‘I cannot carry on.’”] 


“MR. F. P. AND MR. B. B.” 


S1r,—In his article “Mr. F. P. and Mr. B. B.” your contributor, 
Mr. E. L. Woodward, touched very briefly on a matter of peculiar 
interest to thousands of radio-listeners. They are all dreadfully aware 
of those trying moments preceding the time-signals before the 6 o’clock 
and the midnight News. He refers to that underworld of croons and 
wails that assail you at 11.55 p.m.; and describes as Peter Panism 
at its worst the evocation “Good-night to children everywhere,” 
which is the §.59 p.m. prelude to the 6 o’clock Bulletin. Both seem 
if anything to be under-statements. Many people believe the latter 
exceeds in anguish the pre-midnight croons and wails. The pious 
pseudo-religious gaff is nauseating. The matter and delivery seem 
reminiscent of the old-style actor addressing some flower-like, slowly 
dying Angel Child, instead of that healthy young rascal, the normal 
child. Frequent references to sin to that rosy community about to 
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be tucked away in blankets at 6.5 p.m. are as misguided and irritat 
as those impromptu ovuncular prayers ; and even the aftistic Use 
tremolo does not redeem these emotional performances. 


Finally, as Mr. Woodward very properly points out, “Tens g 
thousands of English-speaking children—not to mention hundreds 
of thousands of other children—are just getting up at 5.59 pm 
Greenwich time. Millions of others are fast asleep, or, again ate 
nowhere near bedtime and would object strorigly to being hustle of 
to bed by Uncle X or Auntie Y of the B.B.C.” This should dispose 
finally of that silly and gratuitous “everywhere.”—Yours, &c. 

“ Beech Dale,” Beechwood Road, Illingworth. —_ Joun Mutroy 


Sir,—I entirely agree with what Mr. Woodward says about Big Bep 
and Contemplation. Could the B.B.C. be persuaded to give y ; 
distinct one minute’s pause between the last stroke of Big Ben 
the beginning of the news at each news bulletin? That would give 
such an enormous number of people who listen at other hours than 
9 p.m. an opportunity to collect themselves and think.—Yours, & 
The Sheiling, Waltham St. Lawrence. G. Bennett. : 


EVACUATION-MUDDLES 


S1r,—I endorse your remarks complaining of the grave lack of fore. 
sight on the part of the Ministry of Health regarding evacuation-plans, 
All infant children should have been compulsorily removed from all 
ports and other danger-areas, and it should have been made unlawfyl 
under severe penalties to take any child back once it was evacuated. 

For some months I have been working voluntarily in CO-operation 
with a gentleman running his own blitzed-baby-nursery in Warwick. 
shire. I use this as a clearing-house, and then he fills the vacancies 
from the dock-areas with the aid of the W.V.S_ of Poplar. I am 
finding homes for them every week with a fine type of Yorkshire 
woman, right in the country where the children are thriving on good 
Yorkshire fresh air It is astounding what a difference there is in their 
health and appearance in a few weeks. ‘There is no difficulty in 
getting homes for these children (varying from a few months to fou 
years). On the contrary, I have a long waiting list. 

I have urged the various Ministries to set up nurseries as clearance. 
houses on these lines in different parts of the country. There are 
hundreds of women who cannot leave their homes but would be 
willing to adopt a child either for the duration or permanently. Does 
one imagine any children left in Hamburg or Mannheim? I do not 
think so. Lives here are simply being wasted every day through lack 
of organisation and irresolution in applying the principles of com- 
pulsion. We were alarmed at the decrease of the birth-rate during 
peace-time, and I feel that amid the wanton destruction something 
should be done to safeguard the rising generation. We have had 
compulsion applied to the blackout and rationing, the registration of 
men and women for the Forces and for labour. Could it not be 
applied to the evacuation of young children, especially as I know there 
are plenty of women who would be willing to be responsible for 
placing these children in suitable homes, to visit them and have a 
report on their progress.—Yours truly, 

; ETHEL M. Taytor-Dyson. 

School House, King fames’ Grammar School, Almondbury, 

Huddersfield. 


“GERMANY AFTER THE WAR” 


S1r,—If we are to have “the whole truth and nothing but the truth” 
one statement in Dr. W. H. Dawson’s letter in your issue of May 9th 
should be corrected. Reference to the Government White Paper on 
the subject will show Dr. Dawson that it was not until after Lord 
Runciman explicitly stated that he felt his mission to be at an end, 
because, owing to subversive and anarchic activities from without and 
within, the situation in Czecho-Slovakia had entirely changed, that 
he suggested the cession of the Sudeten area to Germany. To omit 
this fact is to travesty the truth. It may further be remembered that, 
when questions of minorities came before the Leagu¢, the Czecho- 
Slovakian minorities were considered to be the best treated in Europe 
No doubt there were hardships, regrettable but natural in the light 
of past history, but compared with minorities in other countries, 
particularly in Germany, their lot was the least to be deplored.—Yours 
faithfully, M. STorRR. 
6 Mount Beacon, Bath. 


LEIBNIZ ON BOMBS 


S1r,—At the present time when bombs of all types are being used 50 
ruthlessly by the Germans, it is interesting to read by way of contrast 
the eloquent and vigorous protest against their use made in 1689 by 
G. W. Leibniz (1642-1716), one of the greatest philosophers and 
scientists that Germany, and for that matter Europe, has ever produced. 
In a Latin poem entitled Epigramma in Bombos and dated Ratisboa, 
February 6th, 1689, he denounces the cruelty and inhumanity 
using bombs, and particularly land-mines.—Yours faithfully, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. R. FItzGIBBon YOUNG. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Scientia Militans 


The Social Relations of Science. By J. G. Crowther. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


> 


“Tue scientific journalist of the new type,” so the scientific 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian explains somewhere 
in this book, “tries by continuous impersonal accounts to create 
the scientific attitude required to solve present social problems.” 

If this means that his duty is to camouflage propaganda for 
political ideals by competent and interesting discussion of 

roblems within his proper sphere, this aim has rarely been more 
successfully achieved than in this book. Mr. Crowther is one of 
the most active members of a small but influential group who in 
the last ten years, largely under the stimulus of the Russian 
contributions to the Congress of the History of Science held in 
London in 1931, have made the history of science the vehicle 
through which to spread a modern version of the materialist 
interpretation of history and a kind of Neo-Marxist socialism. 
As a political force of some importance this is a comparatively 
new phenomenon in this country—although in the person of 
Mr. H. G. Wells it has probably produced the most influential 
single exponent of this view. It is, however, still surprising that 
the members of this movement should be under the illusion of 
being particularly modern and revolutionary in introducing to 
this country what for the past hundred years has been an intel- 
lectual force of decisive importance in most countries of 
Europe and particularly in Germany. 

The first half of Mr. Crowther’s book is a straightforward 
account of the history of science in antiquity and the middle 
ages. As such it is brilliantly done. Research of the last twenty 
years has given us an enormous amount of new knowledge, 
particularly on the state of science in pre-classical antiquity and 
during the Muslim period, and Mr. Crowther now gives us 
what I believe is the first connected non-technical account of 
these developments. It makes fascinating reading. The lucidity 
and terseness of the exposition deserve high praise, and the 
author’s idiosyncrasies break through only rarely. It is 
perhaps somewhat startling to be told, on the slender evidence, 
that we do not know of serious warfare in the New Stone Age, 
that warfare was probably an urban invention, or that Greek 
individualism was a survival of the New Stone Age farmers. And 
the repeated assertions that this or that mental technique, from 
magic to generalised thinking, were “invented” to satisfy par- 
ticular social needs suggest a more simpliste interpretation of 
the author’s basic tenets than one would expect from him. 

The character of the book changes completely when it comes 
to the threshold of the modern age. It is not only that it becomes 
a somewhat disconnected and anecdotal, though interesting 
and instructive, selection of episodes, almost exclusively taken 
from the development of physics and chemistry and the connected 
techniques. But European civilisation since the Renaissance stands 
also for everything which the author hates most: individualism, 
commerce, abstract thinking and humanistic and literary educa- 
tion. And his judgements become accordingly, to say the least, 
peculiar. He is capable of quoting seriously the view that “ the 
Reformation might be interpreted as a reaction of mediaeval busi- 
ness-men against investment in shrines and relics”; and “the 
enaissance or re-birth of classical learning, was in effect a 
manoeuvre by the triumphant bankers and merchants to fortify 
their new ruling position with cultural defences.” In modern 
times there is even less »m for disinterested search for truth. 
Maxwell, for example, whatever he may have believed himself, 
must in fact be interpreted as an “ intellectual instrument of a 
development determined by the main social forces.” 

As is so often the case this cultural determinism is combined 
with a somewhat uncertain attitude on the great issue of freedom 
of thought. While Mr. Crowther is ready enough to blame the 
forces he dislikes for any encroachment upon intellectual freedom, 
his own views are by no means reassuring. I wish I had space 
to quote in full the characteristic paragraph on page 333. The 
gist is that Freedom and Inquisition may at different times each 
be beneficial to science—and that is all that matters. “ Inquisition 
is beneficial to science when it protects a rising class” and 
“freedom is inimical to science when it assists reactionary 
elements to gain power.” Therefore the scientist who wishes to 
enjoy freedom must choose the progressive side. But to know 
Which is the progressive side requires political understanding and 
judgement. Hence “the scientist must study politics.” 

It is curious that modern historians of science like Mr. Crowther 
seem to know so little about the history of the ideas which they 
themselves hold. If, for instance, he had known, more directly, 
instead of, as it seems, through the medium of Veblen, 
Auguste Comte’s use of the history of science and his views of 


“ * e . ~ 
the social relation of science” (a Comtean phrase), Mr. Crow- 
ther might have seen more clearly to what sort of spiritual tyranny 
the views he holds tend to lead. And some further study of 
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nineteenth-century ideas (but, of course, ideas as such are con- 
temptible, and only members of the governing class are interested 
in ideas rather than things) might eyen have suggested to him 
that the State organisation’ of scien¢e in Germany which he 
admires so much is not altogether uhconnected with the intel- 
lectual developments that have led to what from his point of 
view he somewhat inconsequently dismisses as the abomination 
of fascism. F. A. HAYEK. 


The Thirty Days’ War 


By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. (Mac- 


Chronology of Failure. 
millan. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Editor of Foreign Affairs (New York), from which this book 
is reprinted with three additional chapters, has produced a most 
valuable piece of work at a reasonable price. He has accém- 
plished what he set out to do—namely, to make a preliminary 
sifting of the material which “historians will later on 
examine and re-examine.” It is not the dry labour of a librarian, 
for it is partly based on personal observation, yet it is impartial 
and free from the exuberance and conceit that have spoiled the 
stories of some other writers on this still interesting subject of 
the “thirty days’ war” preceding the French collapse. The 
period actually covered is from May roth to June 24th. The 
chronicle is of day-by-day events and not of the day-by-day news 
of events. How different the two things are may be seen by 
looking up the newspaper files of the most critical days and 
comparing the picture they give with the one that Mr. Armstrong 
has here reconstructed. Where reports conflict, both sides are 
given, including various post-mortem recriminations from Vichy. 
The tale of days ended, Mr. Armstrong adds chapters on 
“Peace,” “Why did France fall? ” and “The Lessons for us,” 
In the first of these he shows that Marshal Pétain “ apparently 
had not been correctly informed of the terms of the British 
ultimatum ” to the French Fleet. The Marshal’s ensuing protest 
to President Roosevelt is given here, apparently for the first time. 
Since the British action led to the rupture of diplomatic relations 
with France, it would seem that this serious step was taken on 
the basis of inadequate information. It would be interesting to 
know whether the full text of these British terms was ever 
brought to the effective knowledge of Marshal Pétain, and, if so, 
how it was received. Reports from many sources point to some 
surprising gaps in the Marshal’s documentation. At his age 
memory falters and he may not always care to admit ignorance 

of what he was never told. 

Mr. Armstrong traces the reasons for the fall of France back 
to 1923, when the first cut in military service was made, after 
which lost ground was never made good and defensive strategy 
prevailed. Ensuing errors are analysed: they were both military 
and political, and the author emphasises the domestic cleavages 
which were never wholly healed, even (despite Maurice 
Chevalier’s popular song to the contrary effect) after the war 
began. “At least one eminent French chieftain disliked the 
whole idea of a mechanised army because, he said, mechanics 
are bound to be radicals,” Mr. Armstrong tells us. The German 
army, on the contrary, “seems to have been directed by more 
original minds” with which the Auswartiges Amt, the Gestapo 
and the Auslandsorganisation co-operated to the full. 

“The lesson for us”—the United States—is: “Let us, unlike 
France, have the power of will to embrace the destiny that we 
choose, bravely, confidently and in time.” 

BERNARD FOLEY. 


The Church Under Fire 


Under Fire: The Christian Church in a Hostile World. By 

A. M. Chirgwin. (S.C.M. Press. §s.) 
On the stage of the European scene the position of the Christian 
Church today might seem to the onlooker well-nigh desperate. 
It is a minority in a hostile world, under fire from all sides at 
once. Repudiated and openly attacked in the totalitarian states 
of neo-paganism, in the countries still nominally Christian it is 
being undermined from within. The dominance of an all- 
pervading secularism combines with the pressure of economic 
forces, de-personalising and materialistic, to overwhelm a religious 
view of life. Rarely if ever before has the Church been attacked 
by so many and such powerful foes. Can it survive? By all 
human reckoning the forces arrayed against it are too mighty. 
It might well be believed that its days are numbered, and there 
are not wanting even Christian thinkers to predict that in its 
ancient homelands the Church will be driven back into the 
catacombs. 

It is, therefore, encouraging to be reminded that the Western 
world is not the whole of Christendom. The whole centre of 
gravity is changed, as it is the object of this book to point out, 
by the arrival of the Younger Churches in the Far East, in India 
and Africa, which is “the most significant simple fact in the 
contemporary Christian world.” The century which has seemed, 
from one angle, to mark the decline and fall of Christian influence 
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and to be “the first post-Christian age,” has been one of un- 
precedented growth and expansion of Christianity elsewhere. 
Never since the Church came into ‘being has there been such a 
vast, world-wide output of evangelistic and educational enterprise. 
“Never before,” says Professor Latourette, “has the world seen 
anything quite equal to it. Never before in the history of the 
race has any group of ideas, religious, social, economic or 
political, been propagated over so wide an area or among so many 
people by so many who have given their lives to the task. Never, 
moreover, has any movement of any kind, political, religious or 
otherwise, been supported by the voluntary gifts of so many 
individuals in so many different lands.” 

It is a heartening and impressive record. It has borne its fruit. 
For though almost everywhere Christianity is a ninority move- 
ment still, yet its numerical growth has been startling. In ten 
years from 1928 the non-Roman Christians in the Mission field 
had advanced from eight to nearly thirteen millions ; an increase 
of 40 per cent. in China, 50 per cent. in India and Japan, and 
no less than roo per cent. in Africa. Moreover, the influence 
of this minority in moral, cultural and social progress has been 
out of all proportion to its numbers. These younger Christian 
communities are increasingly effective forces, at once feared and 
welcomed by Governments. 

Dr. Chirgwin, who writes out of expert knowledge, here tells 
the story of some of these Younger Churches. Familiar enough 
though it may be to the specialist, many of the facts which he 
records are quite unknown to the rank and file of church-people, 
especially those reported from the Far East. There have been 
few chapters in Christian history more splendid than that of the 
Church in China, rallying and extending its forces to regenerate 
the soul of the people under the martyrdom of a frightful war. 
What scene in the record is more memorable than that of 
General Chiang Kai-shek publicly praying for Christians in 
Japan? 

F, R. Barry. 


The Mystery of Vermeer 


The Paintings of Jan Vermeer. With an introduction by Thomas 
Bodkin. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

“THE curious case of Jan Vermeer van Delft is one of the 

inexplicable mysteries of the history of art.” Thus begins 

the excellent introduction by Professor Bodkin to the most 

recent volume of the Phaidon Press, which in 42 black-and-white 
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and 20 colour illustrations shows the whole of Vermeer’s 
the approximately 36 paintings of his that are universally a = 
and a number of others traditionally or within the last few Yean 
ascribed to him. The black-and-white plates are very wd 
printed; of the colour-plates some are acceptable, others depleg 
ably misleading. ‘The illustrations of details, sometimes enlarea 
to original size, are a most revealing addition. The Subject g 
Professor Bodkin’s introduction—compressed most suce 
into hardly more than 3,500 words—is the mystery of Vermeer 
art and fame alluded to in his first sentence. Only very byj 
does he report the few facts known about his life, the mog 
probable conjectures as to his masters and examples, the 
seventeenth-century references to his personality and 
and the story of his re-discovery in the nineteenth century whid 
fell characteristically enough into the very years when Impree 
sionism came to the fore. Of the many controversies regarding 
the chronology of his pictures, Professor Bodkin, quite rightly, 
says very little, in order to gain some pages for what has turned 
out to be a most sensitive and convincingly worded appreciation 
of his art. 

What is the secret of this art? How can it be that a painte 
whose achievement consists neither of the conquest of ney 
territory nor of the summing-up of the spirit of his age or om 
of its leading trends into an untried formula of expression, jy 
yet recognised as one of the three greatest artists of his natigg 
and his century? ‘There is nothing overpowering in him, nothing 
revolutionary. His subjects are neither novel nor of ay 
problematic interest. All except four are taken from his ever 
day surroundings. Two are landscapes—all the rest what gos 
under the name of genre. The themes of these are of th 
simplest, rarely more than two figures, as a rule one, a gid 
reading a letter, a lady playing the lute, a maid pouring ow 
milk. The compositions of these small genre pieces a 
deliberately uncomplicated—the same corner of the same room, 
its white wall as a background parallel with the spectator’s plan 
of vision, the same few pieces of furniture about, and the same 
window on the left through which a diffuse light enters the 
room. 

Now, the Impressionist critic of the last generation would 
have said that the masterly way in which Vermeer painted such 
subjects, as unimportant in themselves as Manet’s bunch o 
asparagus, his technique not without reason acclaimed by the 
Impressionists as theirs, his enchanting brushwork, sometimes 
fluid, sometimes as of dewy pearls, sometimes a grainy stipple, 
and his delicate colour-arrangements of dove-greys, lemon 
yellows, sky-blues, suffice to prove him one of great painten 
of the West. Today one would hardly be prep2ed to accept 
such an explanation of the case. If it were for his treatment 
of form and colour only, he would not be greater than Monet 
and the others of the late nineteenth century to whom the sens- 
tive rendering of impressions received was all that mattered i 
art. What raises him above these and also above most genn 
painters is that his subjects, insignificant as they may at first 
appear, are in their contented stillness an interpretation of lift 
as a whole, just as complete and constructive as Rembrandt, 
and that his technical bravura is, just like Rembrandt's, nothing 
but the necessary, perfectly congruous, yet subordinate medium 
for expressing this interpretation of life. 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


Women in the Labour Market 


Women at Work. A Brief Introduction to Trade Unionism for 
Women. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Routledge. §s 


HERE is a very large subject of which Mrs. Hamilton has 10 
attempted an exhaustive treatment. But behind it is the know 
ledge and interest of a life-time devoted to this and kindred 
themes. She knows the movement and the dynamic perso 
who have fought to create it. Her treatment of the subject hi 
no feminist bias. She believes in trade-unionism for wome 
because she believes in it for men, and she believes in it fo 
men because she believes in democracy. There is thus none d 
that aggressiveness which might have appeared in a book on this 
subject. For the movement for women’s organisation has 4 
to fight many enemies. In the early days it had not only ® 
make a stand against employers’ exploitation of female about, 
but also to overcome the prejudices of the men’s trade-unions, 
which feared that by the admission of women they might lowe 
their own standards of pay. 

The complaint has often been made against women that the 
are “difficult to organise.” In so far as this is true—and ® 
measure it is—Mrs. Hamilton shows that it is not due to origin# 
sin in women as women, but to the type of work in which tht 
are engaged and the shortness of the time (before miarriagt 
in which most of them are “ gainfully occupied.” Statistics sho¥ 
that far the largest percentage of occupied women to all wome 
is found between the ages of 16 and 24. A majority of thes 
workers therefore are very young and not expecting to make é 
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Nation 
Lothing “ A whispering campaign against its accuracy was 
f aay attempted in London, and I have been at some pains 
- to hunt down and dispose of these detractions when- 
of the ever they took a definite form. It is one of the 
a git frankest and most clear-headed accounts we are ever 
1g out likely to have of the European drama during the past 
S ant seven years. His outspoken comments on the 
a Fascist sympathies of many upper-class British 
on people are extremely illuminating "—H. G. Wells 
's) the “ There can be no sort of doubt that it is certain to 
be one of the indispensable documents for the future 
= historian of our time. A lifting of the veil by 
h one whose training and insight fitted him to under- 
v the stand the forces in play. ... There is not a redeeming 
times feature in these pages about the Nazi rulers. It is 
ipple, clear that they planned for war; it is clear that they 
Mon- wanted war. No Englishman emerges with 
_ credit from these pages. Our first Ambassador, 
8 Sir Eric Phipps, is aloof; the attitude of Sir Nevile 
fonet Henderson has been defined in his own book. Lord 
ensi- Lothian, whatever he may have done later to retrieve 
d in his reputation, is, in these entries, the ardent friend 
venve of the Hitler system. . . . It is the story of a fantastic 
m4 nightmare. My own inference from it is the simple 
Z one that it will always recur until the people charge 
hing themselves with their own destiny” —Prof. Laski 
tum “In entry after entry of this amazing diary he piled 
. up evidence on the essentially warlike character of 
the Nazi regime. . . . During his time in Berlin he 
witnessed the evil flowering of Nazi barbarism—the 
murder and torture of political opponents and even 
for innocent and politically non-interested workers, the 
excesses of anti-Semitism, and the purge of Captain 
not Ernst Roehm and his group. . . . His diary will be 


a treasure-house for historians of the future. His 


w- 

red vivid snapshots of the Nazi leaders are unfor- 
= gettable. So are some of the big set ‘ scenes’, 
. such as the Hindenburg funeral. Pitiless are his 
for revelations of the moral characters of such repre- 
of sentatives of pre-Hitler Germany as Neurath, pre- 
his sent Protector of Bohemia, and Schacht. 

ad Because Dodd was intensely human there is some- 
t0 thing of Pepys in this diary; because he had a 
a, passion for justice, and a sardonic eye, something 
> of Voltaire; because he was a trained historian who 


saw with a maximum of objectivity, a touch of 





Becoming recognized as the most important book of 
the year, & one of the most important of the century 


AMBASSADOR 
DODD'S DIARY 


Dodd was U.S. Ambassador to Germany, 1933-1938! 
this is the private diary he kept during his mission 
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Gibbon of the ‘ Autobiography ’’* — Cavalcade 


“An unembellished record of diplomatic Germany 
from June 1933 to December 1937. We learn the 
atmosphere of high diplomacy in Nazi Germany 
‘ we read his conversations with the Nazi 
leaders, with fellow ambassadors in Berlin, with 
international journalists, visiting diplomats, Ameri- 
can business men who sometimes advocate Fascism 
for the United States, with persecuted Jews, with 
official and unofficial ambassadors from Britain, 
with those who hoped to appease Germany, those 
who saw only disaster ahead, those who admired the 
Nazi regime and those who came to feel that the 
only hope lay in a combination of democratic 
powers with the U.S.S.R. to stop Hitler’s expan- 
sionist aims "—Kingsley Martin (New Statesman) 


“ The tale he has to tell explains a lot and (as Dodd 
might say) then some. Do you remember Baldwin 
denying, again and again, Churchill’s revelations 
about German re-armament? Dodd gives the 
explanation In September 1934 Dodd in- 
formed the British Ambassador of the German 
purchase of a million dollars’ worth of aircraft 
from the United States, for which the Nazis had 
paid in gold. He was astonished to find that... 
At a time when Germany ‘was refusing to pay its 
debts to the Lancashire cotton trade, he says that 
. a mysterious ‘ British woman, connected 
with Hitler’s inner group’, had been in Berlin 
to sell war equipment for the British firm of 
Vickers-Armstrong. One day Schacht... 
* acknowledged that the Hitler Party is absolutely 
committed to war’. William Bullitt, while 
still U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, thought that 
Russia... . Of Goering, Dodd paints some pretty 
pictures. . .. Himmler’s favourite sadistic trick. . . . 
Laval was intriguing with Nazi secret agents as far 
back as 1935... . Lord Londonderry once sat in 
silence at a Nazi show while Goering. . . . Sir Nevile 
Henderson was reported. ... Sir John Simon was 
regarded by everybody. . . . Polish Ambassador 
Lipski was convinced. .. . And so""—Reynolds 

“* Extraordinarily revealing. Frank and fearless” — 
Times “Enthralling reading" — Church Times 
** By a man who had access to so much and dared 
to write it” — Spectator 
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villains to contend with. This appeaser of the pre-war type ends 
down a well which luckily saves the impossible task of bringing 
a case against him. Holiday Homicide is of the genus in which 
a sufficient number of the characters are butchered for it to 
become plain who is killing them; it all happens on a yacht, and 
is a merve-racking business for the reader and the suspects, 
if not for the detective who uses them as so much ground-bait. 
No trace of plausibility slows up the rapidity of the story at 
any point, which is the case with Your Deal, My Lovely also. 
This farrago of American gangsters, dive-bombers, blitzkrieg, and 
the Caution dolls, is related in the familiar Cheyney dialect, a 
language as American as Chop-Suey is Chinese. Mr. Caution in 
this work expresses pleasure at receiving a half-glass of Canadian 
Bourbon; we shall have Maigret smacking his lips over a glass 
of Empire Burgundy next. 

The puzzles are not above the average, though sound and 
unexceptionable they lack distinction. Inspector Burmann’s 
Blackout achieves a certain originality by having for chief suspect 
a member of the C.I.D., but the investigation has a pedestrian 
quality, and while the final solution may satisfy the reader it 
would not probably cut much ice with a jury. In Death at the 
Helm the victims of Mr. Rhode’s unusual poison die alone on a 
motor-boat at sea, but the reader can complain that he does not 
get a fair deal, and that the murderer’s confession contains too 
many surprises. Ingenious, complicated, meticulously fair to the 
reader, The 21 Clues breaks down a good puzzle, and makes 
a watertight case against its murderers, but the pace is slow. 

JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Fiction 
Up at the Villa. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Light in Italy. By Jack Lindsay. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
The Lie Triumphant. By Reyner Barton. (Chapman and Hall. 8s.) 
In my last review I asked: where are the novelists?—and 





scarcely were the words in the letterbox when out of my next 
parcel stepped the hardly-disputed English kingpin—Mr. 
Somerset Maugham. Indeed, a very slim shaver of him this 
time—an allowance rather like a cheese ration, but not so 
nourishing. Up at the Villa is a nouvelle in shape; in character 
and substance it is a magazine story by an expert. It is a story 
of situation. An English widow finds herself “at the age of 
thirty with some fine pearls and an income just large enough, 
with rigid economy, for her support.” She has hired a villa 
outside Florence, and has been courted through the spring by 
an old friend, aged fifty-four, who is just about to be made 
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Governor of Bengal. He proposes on a June evening, 
Cannes to accept his appointment, and will return 
answer within three days. In his absence two men imps 
very vigorously upon her ordered life. One of them dies Hm 
himself, in her bedroom just before dawn. In her dilemma dh 
appeals to the second, who had been trying to make love te . 
a few hours before. What happens next, and what js 
done when the Governor of Bengal returns from Canng 
would be shabby of me to reveal. The whole thing is as oa 
and inessential as the best kind of glove, but it is also cleus 
exciting, and will keep many women murmuring happily an 
uneasily, as they race over the easy pages: “ There but for the 
grace of God... .” 

Italy again in Mr. Jack Lindsay’s book—but the Italy of 181 
and, very elaborately, of the Italians. A faulty, overwrittes 
book, with a lot of heavy, introspective going and some appalling 
words, to wit “ To intuit,” “he intuited.” (I am aware of my 
very good pun.) But warmth, sympathy and unashamed aby. 
don to the picturesque woo the reader to indulgence of som 
absurdities, and we are made to acknowledge the author’ 
vitality, and to respect the eagerness and industry with whig 
he has sought to recreate the Rome, Umbria and Naples of , 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. What a chaotic, desper 
and ignorant Italy! Mr. Lindsay has put so much love apj 
pity into his picture of it that we allow his complementary 
prejudices; also we take a good deal of repetitive self-analysj 
from the English hero, because of his true and gentle response x 
all that he finds about him, poverty, oppression and beauty 
Harry Woodhouse is a painter, young, uncertain and self-centred 
Wrestling with the problems of his work, he becomes the frienj 
of an earnest young man of the Carbonari—and he grows jp. 
fatuated with an extraordinary and maddening English girl. This 
passion leads him a sad dance, and at its climax he has jp 
sacrifice it to his loyalty to Colombo, the political rebel. |p 
the exaltation of this sacrifice he finds an answer to his problem 
as artist and man. Mr. Lindsay overwrites grievously, ye 
through masses of loose words he manages to sustain certain 
essentials—the characters of Harry and Colombo, the luminoy 
physical appeal of the English girl, and the beauty and tragedy 
of Italy at the close of the Napoleonic wars. 

The Lie Triumphant is described on the wrapper as “for 
the literary epicure.” The story is told in three parts, by three 
people. A middle-aged, unsuccessful actor travels from London 
on a day of November, 1938, to visit a sister who is in a nursing 
home, recovering from a motor accident. Driving carelessly, she 
had killed her lover, not killed the visiting brother, and con- 
cussed herself into temporary but total loss of memory. With 
the actor travels that day his still more middle-aged, dovdy 
sister, a grasswidow and cranky. He and the beautiful sister 
had always disliked her. We get the family story first from 
the actor’s impressions, moods and tenses throughout the day 
of the visit, second through the dowdy grasswidow’s more con- 
cise report, and finally—a fortnight or so later—through the 
beautiful sister’s impressions of her own return to memory and 
reality. The method is dangerous, for it involves too many 
repetitions. I did not care for the narrative manners of Jack, 
or of the beautiful sister, Isobel; but the middle part, told by 
the dull sister, has many true and touching passages, and is the 
most meritorious part of the book. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The Land of Saint Joan. By Owen Rutter. (Methuen. 15s.) 

Mr. RuTTER’S book is interesting for several reasons. It describes 
a pilgrimage to the towns and villages associated with St. Joan's 
career—excepting Rheims and Rouen—and thus presents a new 
and trustworthy biography of her. Mr. Rutter is well ac 
quainted with the records of the trial, and has taken pains 
gather local traditions of a saint who, as he noticed, is still 
venerated in provincial France. His narrative is well illustrated 
with wood-engravings by Miss Mackenzie-Grieve, whose “ Tout 
du Coudray, Chinon,” for example, recalls with unusual accuracy 
that grimmest of ruins. Then, again, Mr. Rutter happened to 
start his journey on August 13th, 1939, and thus by chance saw 
the last of peaceful and prosperous France as she was. As he 
passed on, the French were mobilising, and, he says, quietly 
hopeful. This circumstance gives a modern touch to his book, 
reminding us that present-day France is suffering from much 
the same evils as St. Joan had to combat in divided leadership 
and want of faith in herself. 
Why Women Wear Clothes. 

7s. 6d.) 

Dr. CUNNINGTON writes of “Man” and “ Woman” and has in 
addition a somewhat inelastic theory of a sexual nature to account 
for kid-gloves or flowers in a hat (“ primitive fertility symbols”). 
This, together with excruciating references to fair charmer, 
ankles (peeps at) and bustles (titillating, these), makes difficult 
reading for those who gratefully remember Dr. Cunnington’s 
magnificent dictionary, Women’s Clothing in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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By C. Willett Cunnington. (Fabers, 
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KNITTING 


for the 
FORCES 


This patient, aged 72, en- 
tered the Home 22 years ago, 
with joints deformed with 
rheumatoid arthritis. Former- 
lya teacher she then became 
a trained nurse to chronic 
invalids, and now she herself 
is a chronic and incurable 


invalid. 
















A keen knitter, she finds 
great pleasure in knitting for 
the Forces, and wireless, handi- 
crafts, and books bring relief 
to constant pain. 







Wegive real home life in the Homes to 110 incurable invalids at Streatham, 
and also provide LIFE PENSIONS for 300 others able to be with friends 


or relatives. 


War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies, 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
Telephone: Gipsy Hill 1641 


WE BUY BOOKS, 
AT GOOD PRICES 


NOW WANTED for export to America, 
books with coloured plates of Flowers, Birds 
and Views. Especially wanted — 
Gould’s Ornithological books. 
Thornton’s Temple of Flora. 
Brookshaw’s Pomona Britannica. 
Loudon’s The Ladies’ Flower Garden. 
Libraries and collections of books on all 
subjects for American Universities. 


RAPHAEL KING LTD. 


28, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.!I 
(Museum 0314.) 




















BROKEN MELODY 


Broken in health and spirit by 
unemployment, poverty and semi- 
starvation, this man is typical of 
thousands of unfortunate musicians 
whom war has robbed of their 
livelihood. 

Never before has there been such 
suffering and hardship in the ranks 
of the Musical Profession as exist 
to-day. Please send a donation, 
large or small, to: 

BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 


MUSICIANS 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


e Elwes) 
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WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 
















For 


















short-term 


investment 













Who should buy 24°%% National War Bonds? 
All who have the control of important 
financial resources, which can be invested 
for only a few years ahead. 













To what Investors do they most strongly appeal? 






Great firms and small firms, executors and 
trustees. All who seek a_ conveniently 
dated security—particularly if the full 
quota of 3% Defence Bonds has been 
taken up. 













What are their main points ? 







(1) A Full Trustee Security. (2) Price 
of Issue £100 per cent. (3) Interest 
accrues from date of purchase. (4) No 


limit to holdings. 





How do I buy them? 


Ask your Bank or Stockbroker for Pros- 
pectus and Application Form. 
















There is also for this Security a Post Office Issue 
and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue. Maximum sub- 
scription £1,000. Full details from any Savings Bank 
Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank respectively. 


Qik 
National 


WAR 
BONDS 


1946-48 








































Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


Tue fortieth ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, Limited, 
was held on May tst in London. 


Mr. John Ismay (chairman of the company), who presided, said: 
I record with the deepest regret the loss to our company by the death 
of our joint managing director, Mr. J. H. E. Francis, who was the 
son of the original founder of the business and had been associated 
with it for over 50 years. He became a director when F. Francis and 
Sons, Limited, was formed in 1900. He was not only a keen business 
man but had a kindly nature and was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. We will miss him deeply. You will be glad to see that 
his brother, Mr. S. W. Francis, remains as managing director. 


I do not think there is anything special to draw your attention to in 
the balance-sheet. The bulk of our extra profit has been taken up 
by the additional provision for taxation. We have slightly increased 
our provision for depreciation, but have not put anything to general 
reserve, as this is not considered necessary, our assets being con- 
servatively valued, adequate depreciation having been written off our 
wasting assets over many years. 

Whilst we propose a final dividend of 10 per cent., against 84 per 
cent. for the previous year, this actually only involves a payment of 
£10,000, against £10,600 previously, and we have increased the carry- 
forward to over £20,000. 


The consolidated statement shows that, in spite of the heavy pro- 
vision for taxation included in the current liabilities and provisions, 
our margin of liquid assets over liabilities has risen from £93,676 last 
year to £110,477 this year—that is, an increase of £16,800. Your 
board view the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





, 


“T saw no light anywhere,” wrote a 
soldier on active service, “ until J 
found a special Army edition of the 
New Testament by the roadside.” 


Will you be responsible for helping 
twelve such men to obtain a copy of 
the New Testament? 


If so, write to the Bible House for a 
Sponsorship List, which will enable you 
to collect, or give yourself, six shillings 
—the amount required to cover the cost 


of a dozen Service New Testaments. 


The need is urgent! 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.A. 
FL ET PP Sele ee ee 
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FINANCE 


AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


I seg that Sir Miles Mattinson, one of the acknowledged leaden 
in the investment trust world, is telling us once again that Marke 
values are now quite “ artificial” and “fictitious.” So much 
in his view, that he thinks it foolish to continue the practice g 
letting trust shareholders know just what the capital POSition js 
by publishing a valuation figure. This, I am convinced isa 
wrong-headed attitude and I hope it will not set a new fashion 
for trust directorates. While it is true enough that markets are 
now very “thin” in the sense that only a little buying or selling 
exerts a disproportionate influence on prices, it is surely a non 
sequitur to argue that quotations must therefore be fictitious, l 
doubt whether they are any less “true,” in the sense that they 
afford a rational appraisal of security, earnings prospects, &e, 
than they are in times of boom or slump when market values ar 
tremendously affected by errors of optimism and_ pessimism, 
Anomalies are more likely to persist, of course, in times like 
these when professional interest in investment is at a low ebb 
but there is still some enterprise left in Throgmorton Stree 
Prices are real enough to afford every justification for investmen 
trusts to continue the wholly commendable practice of Valuing 
their holdings and publishing the results once a year. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


Results of United Molasses for 1940 reflect a full year’s work. 
ing of the war-time arrangement under which this company acts 
as sole agent for the Government in the molasses business. Pro 
fits were on a slightly lower level than for the preceding period 
and heavier taxation has necessitated a modest cut in the divi. 
dend from 22} to 20 per cent. This is supplemented, however, 
by a 2} per cent. tax-free bonus paid out of capital profits. Under 
the agreement with the Government there is no likelihood of 
fancy profits during the war and in any event taxation would pass 
them back to the Exchequer. A reasonable level of earnings, on 
the other hand, seems assured and the post-war prospects are 
good. 


BREWERY INTERIM HELD 


In contrast with most of the breweries operating in the Lon- 
don area, Mitchells and Butlers, the Birmingham brewers, are 
maintaining their interim for the year ending September oth. 
Once again the interim is 8 per cent. which suggests that barring 
accidents the final will be held at 13 per cent. Earnings in the 
preceding year, after covering taxation and preference dividend, 
were equivalent to 28 per cent. on the ordinary capital. The 
company has total reserves of over £2,700,000. 


J. AND P. COATS PROFITS 


J. and P. Coats, the Paisley cotton thread manufacturers, did 
well last year to achieve a net profit of £1,884,352, against 
£2,187,797 in 1939. Both these figures are struck after providing 
for taxation, depreciation and bad and doubtful debts and the 
chairman explains in his statement that over £600,000 for E.P.T, 
as well as further large sums for increased income tax, ARP 
expenditure and compulsory war damage contribution, were 
charged against last year’s profits. It is a safe assumption that 
gross trading results were well maintained despite the restrictions 
on raw material supplies, export market difficulties and expendi 
ture on unremunerative projects necessitated by war. 

Stockholders are warned that this year’s prospects are no 
particularly bright, but they have the satisfaction of knowing 
that up to the present the 10 per cent. dividend rate has been 
covered by a large margin and that the company’s finances ar 
strong. Coats’ assets in the United States will probably be made 
the subject of a deal before long, but in the light of recent state- 
ments from New York there seems to be no reason why actual 
ownership should be permanently transferred. On a long vitW 
Coats’ prospects are good as this is one of the companies which 
should be well to the front in meeting post-war demand. At 
26s. 9d. the £1 ordinary units yielding over 6} per cent. on the 
10 per cent. dividend, are a worth-while industrial holding. 


F. FRANCIS POSITION 


Like so many other businesses F. Francis and Sons found the 
bulk of its additional profit absorbed by taxation last year. A 
higher final dividend was consistent, however, with a slightly 
increased provision for depreciation. Explaining the board’s dis 
tribution policy at the meeting the chairman, Mr. John Ismay, 
emphasised that as the assets were conservatively valued, adequatt 
amounts having been written off over many years, it was nd 
thought necessary to make a transfer to general reserve. This 
company is well placed in the matter of liquid resources and 
the trading outlook is good. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 114 


4 pnae of a Book ‘Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
“we first cor? ect solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
of 2 Enveiopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
er: and the. NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
Lg Sg than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
- ad before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
et below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 

g 24d. “—T iP, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 


tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 








































ACROSS 7. This might give even the 
grandest train a_ start (2 
words) (5, 7). 

10. Their work may be stuff, but 
should not be stuff and non- 
sense (12). 

) 11. Range (5). 

15. “I'd rather be a dog and bay 
the moon than such a 
(Shakespeare) (5). 

16. Tailors and shipwrights do 


1. Portrait, perhaps, of a greedy 
pouter (13 

Individuals (8). 

An unknown quantity of 
wine? (6 

Roden was a poet (4). 
Poor chap, he’s lost three 
letters (5 

Not necessarily accommo- 
dating, but it takes people in 


— 


o 





= 





(5). 
* “Wearine his lightly ” 19. So back to the motor he goes 
Tennyson) (6). \5) 
18. Before the curve? (7). 21. Pur back O. — 
20. Where the traffic jams occur 73° Sex ille (). e Barber of 
- ev Jj). 


At cricket he was certainly a 

great hit (6) 

28. Letter, perhaps when un- 
folded from a bookmaker (4). 

29. Although Hugh is missing (4). 


2. Wherein to see returned but 24- 
not necessarily rejected MSS. 
6). 


25. Stevenson’s was one of happi- 


ness (4) 
26. Tak py Mr. 

oly 4 i om al oe 

; 2M CROSSWORD No. 112 


27. It’s a wine in 22 (4). 

30. Electro-plated poetry (6). 

31. The Alps are confused with 
fog clinging to them (8). 

32. Change associated with a 
changed void (13). 





DOWN 
The man’s changed the music 


nm 


“ 


3. “_—— this last” @). 
4. A master of words ( 
§. This is usually the a 





choice (4). 
6. Stimulate (7). 





SOLUTION ON MAY 30th 


The winner of Crossword No. 112 is the Rev. Lewis Brown, 16 
Southmont Road, Esher, Surrey. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Renews, 





<2000,000 ; yw cg Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

Zeale Bank ich has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 

wand, issues " Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also London Office: 

. cular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 7, BISHOPSGATE. E.C.2 H. KANO, London Manager. 
“eposits for fixed periods received. , ’ . ° ’ 

ities <n an 


MAY 16, I941 539 








We give good terms for annuities : 
e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
and £12:18:1% for women. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 




















THE UNION ‘BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 ‘Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 

£12,000,000 Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throuchout the Australian States 
and Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 
Commercial and Circular Lette of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued. BILL8 
are purchased or sent for Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACE. W.1 


- FEARLESS open letter to Winston Churchill is one of | the n many 

brilliant features of A People’s Review of Current Affairs, the 
first book published by the United Democratic Party of Great Britain 
in the “Voice of Britain” series. Fine contributions by famous 
journalists. Everybody will be talking about the stirring manifesto 
of a new Party set out in this volume. 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort 
and embarrassment, makes it impossible for 
you to masticate your food properly. 
fitting can, however, be restored 
by using KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, | prepared to make 
false teeth fit fmly. This tasteless and 
odourless white powder, sprinkled on the 
contact surface of the plate after cleaning, 
will hold it securely and comfortably m 
position for many hours. Sprinkler tins for 
pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNOS Pixative 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital e Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund . . - - » 143,400,000 








Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





RMY INTELLIGENCE has led to 

the discovery of King Six 8d. 
Cigars and caused them to be avail- 
able in all Messes, 











PERSONAL 


YOMPENSATION for War Injuries to Civilians. 
The Scheme explained. Price 3d. (4d. by post) 
LOFOTEN RAID. Facsimiles and translation of 
seized papers. Price 4d. (sd. by post). 
H.M. STATIONERY OrFice, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


* EEP ENERGETIC and healthy on “ Bermaline” 
] Bread, full of natural nutriment, especially Vita- 
*Bermaline.” Ask your 
BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.r 


ITERARY | ypewtg. promptly ex, MSS. 1s., carbon 
4d copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N. McFARLANE (C) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 


\ AKE WARTIME COOKING EASIER.—The 
i following three books 7}d., each post free, ares 
vital necessity to every housewife. Hundreds of delight- 
fully new ways of serving the more plentiful foods with 
practical suggestions for making rationed items go 
farther. —New WARTIME REcrPEs : CAKES AND PUDDINGS: 
Wartime Preserves: Goon HOUSEKERPING, 28/30 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.—Lei 
Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in Englan 
WALLACE HEATON.LTD.,127 New Bond St.,W.1 


min B. Win through on 


Baker, or write 


offered at, 
constipa- 
Trained. 


\ ONOMARKS.— Perm. London address.— 53. Da. 
A Patronised by Royalty.— Write, BM/MONO23, W.C.1 


“\ ONEY Represents Work Done.”—Then Guys 
4 Hospital should be wealthy indeed. You could 
ustify the quotation. Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY, 
Guys Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. 

QQ MOKING'S “assured” throughout the Forces, 

‘ A “policy” TOM LONG “ endorses.” 


oo E times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
carries on national work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under frightful difficulties. Nurses and 
doctors for persona! visits; all letters answered. DR, 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to help 
Restoration Fund. 108 Whitfield St., London, W.r. 


\Frie FOR PROFIT.—Send for free Dooklet — 
REGENT INsTITUTE, (85G), Palace Gate, W.8._ W.8. 





\ ISS OLI CIVIE! R.—Colonic irrigation 
4 ion, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711. 


AND SC HOL. ARSHIPS 


PE ASLAKBE, 
Abinger 119). Vacs. for boarders, 
Constructive outlook. ¢ ei 
JANET TEWSON, M.A.. N.F 


EDI CATIONAL 


URTWOOD 
| | GUILDFORD 
Safe district. 

Full ¢ arts. Principal, 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
1 Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or Huntleys. 
Culverden Down Tunbridge Wells. 
For full Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY 
St. Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C 


NSTITUTE OF HOSPITAL ALMONERS 


SCHOOL, 


Anne Cummins Scholarship, £60, offered for one year 

obtain Certificate. Registered students of Institute, 

rs of suitable social science certificate, honours 

juates, may apply to Secretary, I.H.A., Tavistock 

ise, ‘Tavistock Square, W.C.1, for particulars and 
s returnable by 31st May 


wy! PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
‘ HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next EXAMINA- 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, JULY 15, 16, 17. These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees. 
linimum age of entry, 12.)—Application should be 
» the High Mistress at the School. The last day 
tration of Candidates is Monday, June 30. 

ion will be accepted after the date fixed. 


KING'S CHOO! CANTERBURY, 


SCHOOL, 

SCHOLARSHIP EFXAMINATION for at least 
FIFTEEN KING’S and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value {100 to {2s p.a. Also TWO LORD 
MILNER MEMORIAL S¢ fot ARSHIPS of £100 
p.a. (preference for sons of Colonial Civil Servants) and 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS of {s0 p.4,. Exam 
ination at Preparatory Schools May 29th and 30th.— 
Full particulars from the HeADMASTER, King’s School, 
at Carlyon Bay, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


ry NIVBRSITY OF LEEDS 


HAROLD TETLEY POST-GRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP IN ART 


Applications are invited for a post-graduate studente 
ship in the History of Art in Yorkshire. The student- 
ship is tenable for two @ ademic years from October, 
1941, and is of the value of £200 per annum. Applica- 
tions uld be sent not later than 31st May to the 
CLERK » THE Senate, The Universi Leeds, 2, from 
whom further part ] can be obtai ned. 
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On the edge 
ik nowhere... 


“I very much appreciate your courteous 
letter, which reached me safely after an 
adventurous journey round the Frontier. 
The above place is on the edge of no- 
where, but we obtain a regular supply of 
your Barneys Tobacco. Barneys 
requires no inducement to push its sale 
its quality is sufficient, I have used it 
for ever so long as I find it keeps so fresh 
in some of the worst climates possible.” 
From an Army Officer in Waziristan. 


Yet perfection of condition is only 
part of the story of Barneys fame and 
sale. Just on 30 years ago, Edinburgh 
alone knew Barneys. To-day, who 
does not know Barneys, throughout 
the English-speaking world, and far 
beyond? And the reason? ... Just 
goodness, unvarying, year in, year out. 
Try this Barneys, next time ! 


Sarneys 
arrives 
Factory-fresh 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild). In ‘“‘EverFresH”’ Tins, 
1/94d. oz Reapy-Firis: Cartons of 12, 1/944. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


2 


(258) 











It’s Grand 
at THE 
GRAND, TORQUAY 


GRAND co be alive. 





GRAND to dance to Harry Evans and his 
GRAND to play Tennis and SQUASH 
Charles Reade (late of Queen's Club be 
or extend one. Sh (oem 
GRAND to get a rubber at Brid 
up at Billiards, Acem 
GRAND to have a Chet who can make one 
feel a Lord in the true Woolton manner, 
GRAND to sleep to sit, tosun. with nothi 
to worry about. " 


SPEND YOUR LEAVE 
OR YOUR LIFETIME 


at THE 
GRAND, TORQUAY 


where even our bomb and gas proot air-raid 
shelter has been designed and equipped in the 
GRAND manner 




















HOTELS AND BOARDING 
}EFRESH YOURSELF in 


HOUSES 


Englisb 





SL 
Country, 
Ask for a list (3d. post tree) of x : 
nd HOTELS managed by the 8o INNS 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHME N , HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, L 
P. R. H. A.. Ltp. St Gee Any 


"east R 
Sereet, W.r i — 
— 





APPOINTMENTS 
QOUTHAM PTON YOUTH COMMITTEE 


CLUB LEADER (Man) wanted, primarily to develop 
Youth Work in Shelters. Salary £200—{250,—Fyj 
particulars, together with application form, which mug 
be returned not later than May 31st, from the Secas- 
TARY, Southampton Youth Committee, 1 Cranbury 
Terrace, Southampeon. . 


EXHIBITIONS 


- OMBS ON CHELSEA” drawings by CLIR 
FORD HALL. Exhibition of Contemporary An. 
—Leger Gallery, 13 Old Bond St., 10 to 6. Sats. rotor, 


my BRAEMARs are 


wearing out, too! 


Which will last longer—the war or your 
Braemars ? Make sure—ask her to send 
your Braemar Sportswear and Under- 


wear for a ‘ Stitch-in-Time’. This new 
service will repair, re-shape, or whatever 
you want; and this applies to Ladies’ 
Braemar garments, too. Ask your Brae- 
mar retailer about it, or write to the ad- 


dress below for booklet giving full details. 


SEND THEM TO THE 


SERVICE 


(THROUGH YOUR RETAILER) 


INNES, HAWICK, § 





HENDERSON & CO. LTD., 
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